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With the opening of its eighth volume the Recorp begins 
the series of suggestions for special courses of study promised 
last August. It is believed these will constitute a valuable 
feature of the magazine for pastors who wish to follow some 

‘line of regular study but are somewhat at a loss how wisely to 
direct their efforts. Professor Welker’s ‘suggestions as to Con- 
gregationalism present lines of ‘investigation and recommend 
material that ougkt to prove invaluable te the Congregational 
pastor interested iti the'History and devel>priteit of his denomi- 
nation. Mr. Rhoades’ interesting comparison of two types of 
pessimism was excluded from our last issue from lack of space. 
We are glad to be able to give it at this time. The paper by 
Mr. Kelsey of the Fourth Church, Hartford, puts with force 
a question which every pastor must answer for himself as in 
earnestness of spirit he plans his work for the coming winter, 
and Professor Beardslee takes up a theme of especial interest 


in his studies on the Kingdom of God. 


Seldom, we believe, have the same number of words had con- 
centrated upon them the same quantity and intensity of scholar- 
ly and popular attention that has been bestowed upon the newly 
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discovered “ Logia”’ of Jesus. We present Professor Jacobus’ 


temperate and carefully compacted study of the present state 
of the investigation respecting this most interesting document, 
confident that. it will be welcomed by many who in the midst 
of the fugitive and often extravagant presentation of views as 
to its significance will rejoice to get just such a strong, clear 
statement. We would also call special attention to the careful 
study of the representation of Hartford Seminary in foreign 
missions by Mr. Capen. It is an exhaustive statement of the 
men the Seminary has sent into the work and the fields in which 
they have labored. Every Hartford graduate should certainly 
read it, and its interest is not limited to the constituency of a 
single institution, but it has a general suggestiveness for all 


interested in foreign missions. 


We are living in a day of ebbing faith. Allusion is not in- 
tended here to the open and far-spread disrespect of ancient 
creeds. That is too evident and emphatic to need any word. 
We have in mind the faith that vitally affiliates a penitent sou! 
with a holy God, a saving Lord, a living Word. We mean that 
Godward trend of the deepest interior of the religious life, that 
earnest clasping of.¢ Cen sri tt spa] aljout the promises of saving 
grace, that humb lefand expeetinit vdeerness for heavenly help, 
which inheygs in-the .wery che pert of ald sexperience of divine de- 
liverance fan" ‘sigh. IP here’j 18, Snstead 223 dvelling tide of pride 
and confidence in man. THis sense of dignity to-day, and of full 





compentency to develop what to-morrow shall exact, is by 
numberless influences constantly enhanced. His humiliations are 
overlooked. The deterrent force of sin is feebly felt. Divine 
salvation does not contribute the buoyant force in common ex- 
perience of life. 

Here are mighty currents, characteristic of our time — the 
ebbing tide of living faith, and the rising tide of human pride. 
The relation of the two is the theme of this note. May it be 
sharply seen. For the two drifts are as inseparable as are the 
crest and trough of a wave. Let human self-esteem begin 
to swell, and trust in saving grace will instantly recede. The 
faith that grasps the cross of Christ is a lowly grace. It can 
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never aftiliate with self-confidence and pride. Here is a truth 
for heralds of the mercy of God to ponder long and well. The 
reversal of these movements of our time can be effected only by 
the power of Grace. The redemptive work of Christ, the for- 
giving love of God, the renewing energy of the Holy Ghost 
must be extolled. In the principles of the most loudly lauded 
scheme of current thought the principles of the Christian cross 
are not suffered to control. Oh, for such a preaching of the 
crucified Christ, in the demonstration of the Spirit and power, 
as shall make his influence in multitudinous lives supreme! 
Then, under its mighty attraction, shall the tides of faith return 


and prevail. 


One bearing of this diminishing experience of grace deserves 
plain words. We refer to its outcome in the sphere of historic 
Trinitarian belief. Any one conscious of the inner and deeper 
tides of current religious thought must be sensible that belief in 
the doctrine of the Trinity is widely giving way. We do not 
contemplate in this remark the subtle and half unconscious ten- 
dency to express the truth of the Holy Spirit in terms of natural 
law, nor the even subtler and deeper and wider drift into some 
stvle of pantheism. We have in mind the quite distinct and 
distinctly conscious retreat of current religious thought from 
loyal adherence to faith in a Triune God. And we make men- 
tion of it here, not primarily for its own sake; but because it 
isan index of a deeper and more momentous relapse. This drift 
towards Unitarian views is not a prime phenomenon. It is a 
resultant issue, yielding obedience to other and underlying tides. 
It is an index and an outcome of an ebbing faith. This doctrine 
will inevitably obey the motion of that tide. If faith is full and 
high, the Trinitarian belief will be strongly upheld. If the 
habit of humble, implicit faith subsides, adherence to this truth 
will correspondingly sink and recede. Only upon the bosom 
of an implicit, adoring faith, a faith as deep and strong as the 
infinite sea, can the goodly keel of this infinite truth find way. 
It can never freely float upon the narrow shallows of unaided 
and unillumined human thought. Denial and derision of this 
blessed truth betokens and betrays a thin and shrunken faith. 
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Let preachers give illustration in their own attitude of a full 
and buoyant faith, let their own souls show clearly that they are 
continually sustained by an abounding and replenishing grace, 
and the tide may be turned. ‘To this definite end we wish to 
recommend our pastors to devote this passing year to the ac- 
quisition of a new understanding of that matchless epitome of 
truth and grace, the Gospel of John. 


It has been said that Congregationalism is Christian common 
sense applied to the affairs of the church. It is certainly true 
that so far as the relation of individual churches to one another 
is concerned Congregationalism is simply Christian courtesy ap- 
plied to church fellowship. As in good society there is no civil 
power to compel one to observe all the proprieties, and those un- 
written laws which in their sum constitute politeness, so among 
our churches there is no authoritative power to compel a recog- 
nition of the rights of others, and to prompt to courteous be- 
havior. We are not sorry this is so, and the fact that occasion- 
ally this code of courtesy is broken does not make us long for a 
stronger government. Indeed, the fact that any failure in 
courtesy is so soon noticed is evidence that it is usually observed. 
We regret that two of our church associations have recently so 
far forgotten themselves as to be rude in their behavior toward 
another. One has already apologized, and we expect that the 
other will also, so that the real unity of our churches may be 
anew demonstrated to the Christian world. This is a really 
serious side of the controversy regarding Rev. C. O. Brown. 
Whatever may be the truth of the charges against him, Chris- 
tian courtesy, and therefore the principles of our polity, de- 
manded that the action of the Bay Association should be ac- 
cepted by every other, at least until by conference or council, that 
action should be rescinded, or proved to be unrighteous. By 
the time that this reaches our readers the council recently called 
will have given its advice in the matter. We trust that personal 
feelings will not obscure the real issue, and that the outcome 
will be the cementing of the union in fellowship of all Congre- 


gational churches. ¥ 

















THE NEWLY DISCOVERED “SAYINGS OF JESUS.” 


The remarkable papyri find made this last winter in the 
work of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Béhnesa—an Arab 
village on the site of the ancient town of Oxyrhynchus '— ob- 
tained its chief interest in a single leaf from a papyrus codex 
which gave evidence of being part of a collection of sayings of 
Christ. 

The first report was that this might possibly be from the 
much-discussed work of Papias, entitled ‘“* Expositions of Logia 
of the Lord” (Aoyl@v Kupraxav é&jynots), or more likely from 
the even more struggled-over “‘ Logia” of Matthew, witnessed 
to by Papias* and very largely necessitated by the exigencies of 
the Synoptic problem. There was consequently a very decided 
disappointment when it was found that neither origin could be 
given to the fragment.’ Indeed, there has been danger of a 
reaction from the first high estimate placed upon it to an under- 
valuing of its worth. It is by no means an unimportant frag- 
ment; on the contrary, if, in the over two hundred and fifty 
boxes of papyri which remain yet to be examined from the 
find, the text of the codex —or even any considerable part of 
it— should be discovered, we would have in our possession a 
document which would be exceedingly valuable for a criticism 
of the tradition of Jesus’ words, if not for a criticism of the 
words themselves. 

The codex of which our leaf is a part is of very early origin. 
The character of the papyri in whose company it was found give 
it the large likelihood of a place within the first three centuries. 
It may be difficult to determine just where inside this time limit 
it belongs. The characteristic Roman type of the handwriting 

1 Note the very interesting statements regarding the religious and monastic celebrity of 
Oxyrhynchus cited in Swete’s article on the fragment — Hxpos. Times, Sept., 97, pp. 544 f. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eecl., iii. 39. 

8’ The fact that Papias’ own work was not simply a collection of Sayings of Christ, but 
expositions of them ruled out the first suggestion ; while the second was disposed of by the fact 
that critical opinion has come quite fully to the decision that the Logia of Matthew must have 
included something of a narrative nexus between the individual sayings. This is apart from 


reasons derived from the text of our fragment, and also from the unsynoptic character of th« 
thought of some of the individual Logia — as will appear later. 
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and the entire absence of all stops, breathings, and accents in 
the text would seem to make impossible anything later than 300 
A.D.; while, on the other hand, the presence of word contrac- 
tions usually found in biblical manuscripts, the interpolation of 
special characters to fill up space at the end of lines, a slight 
tendency towards a separation of words, and the fact that the 
fragment is part of a codex and not a roll, would make highly 
improbable anything earlier than 200 A.D. Perhaps within 
the first part of the third century would be the safest place to 
put it.‘ 

At the same time it must be remembered that, while this is 
true of the writing, the contents of the codex and even the 
original gathering of them into this collection may be of a very 
much earlier date.° Indeed, the great question which the 
fragment places before us is, ‘‘ Have we here original sayings of 
Christ ?” 

The text of the fragment resolves itself into the following 
passages : 

ae kai Tote SiaBreeis exBareiv TO Kaphos TO év 
TO ObOarp@ Tod adeAdod cov. 

[“ . . . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” | 

II. Aéyes "Inoots, éav pi vnotevonte Tov Kdopov ov fi) 
eipnte THv Baotrhelav tod Oeod: Kai ’eav pr caBRationze TO 
aaBPatov ovK oeobe Tov TaTépa. 

[*‘ Jesus saith, Except ye fast in respect to the world,’ ye 

4 The editors (Grenfell and Hunt) place it within the period 150-800 A.D. ‘Sayings of Our 
Lord,” London, 1897; p. 6. 

5 Harnack considers the writing as being not the autograph but the copy of it (Uber a. 
Jiingst Entdekten Spriiche Jesu, Freiburg, °97, p. 25), and the original collection may be even 
further back than one remove. 

6 This acc. seems harsh, though there can be little doubt that, in view of the cognate acc. 
after caBBarionte, itis to be taken as an acc. of nearer definition and not as an acc. of time 
(‘during the continuation of the cécmuos,’’ as Swete renders it— p. 546). The meaning seems 
o be that they are to spiritually fast from the world, the accusative being used here, under the 
influence of the accompanying 7) odBBarorv, instead of the gen.— cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. iii., 15 

Vigne VT, p. 1200), where the passage in Isaiah (Ivi. 3-5) is discussed, which represents God as 


promising special blessings to those eunuchs who keep his Sabbaths, and it is explained that they 
keep the Sabbath by refraining from sins, and that they are blessed in that they thus fast from the 





world (here the gen. is used — pakaptor ob roi eiouv Ot TOU KOomoU VygTEvorTes), Cf. also same author's 
Eclog. (Migne LX. p. 704) where the gen. is again used ottws kai nuas THY KoopLKOY VHoTEvELY XP, 
iva TO Koopw arobdvwpev. Cf. also Rendel Harris, Contemp. Rev., Sept., 97, p. 844. Should Red- 
path’s suggestion (Expos. Oct., 97, p. 257) be right, that the scribe may have dropped out of the 
text an eis which originally stood between vynorevionre and tov koopov, so that Our passage would 
assimilate in form to Isa. lviii. : 4 (ei eis kpicers Kai paxas vyorevete), we would be confronted 
with the difficulty of understanding our Logion at all. It could not mean ‘‘ Unless ye fast for the 
world (in the same sense as the people were being accused of fasting for strifes and contentions) 


ye shall not find the Kingdom.” In fact it must mean directly the opposite of this. 
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shall in no wise find the Kingdom of God, and except ye keep 
the Sabbath,’ ye shall not see the Father.” ] 

Ill. Aéyes “Inoots, é[o]rnv* év wéow tod Kdopov, Kal év 
capxi @POnv adtois, Kai edpov ravras peOvovtas Kal ovdéva 
edpov Siupavra év avtois, Kat Trovei 1) Wuy7 pou eri Tois Uiois TOV 
avOparwv, Ste Tuprol eiow TH KapdiaaiTo[v] . . . . . . 
[r]Qv mrTwyeiav.’ 

[‘‘ Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the 
flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and 
none found I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over 
the sons of men, because they are blind in their heart. . . . 
pws Ree 

IV. [Aéy]ee [Inoots, brjoudavdow. . . € . ... 
eo.kal . . . . €. . « COTW pdvos . . @ ey@ ciue per’ 
avt[od]* éyet[p]ov tov Alov Ka’Kei edpynoes we, oxicov TO Ero 
Ka’y@ éxet etl.” 

[‘* Jesus saith, Wherever there are. . . . . and there is 
one: . . . alone,lam with him. Raise the stone and there 
thou shalt find me, cleave the wood and there am I.’’] 

V. Aéyes Inoots, ov« gor Sextos mpodytns év tH TaTpis. 
avt[o]v, ovd€ catpos trovet Oeparretas Eis TOS yLYwoKOVTAS aUTOD. 

[‘* Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own coun- 
try, neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know 
him.” ] 


7 The editors state that caBBatigew rd oaBBarov is the ordinary LXX. phrase and refer to 
Ley. xxiii. : 82; II. Chron. xxxvi. : 21, but Swete is justified in saying the normal phrase is 
dvddooew, or dvdAaceoOae [in Jer. and Ezk. aysdgew] ra caBBara; so that the sing. ro caBBarov 
is unique and points rather tothe ideal Sabbath which Christ requires (p. 547). 

* Letters within brackets are conjectural restorations ; but no restorations are made in the 
text as here given except such as are most obviously justified. 

® The editors were at first disposed to consider thy m7wxelav as part of a separate Logion, 
the remainder of which had been lost ; but in his address before the Friends’ Summer School at 
Scarborough, Eng., Mr. Grenfell seems to have been won over to the suggestion made by a re- 
viewer in the Guardian of July 21, and agreed to by Swete that the text at the bottom of the 
page is to be connected with the words thy mrwxeiav at the top of the next page, as forming the 
concluding phrase of the Logion—reading auBaAeis 77 Svavoia ov« oidacw aitav Thy mTwxXElav. 
This would find a parallel, as the reviewer suggests, in Apoc. iii. ; 17 (kat od« oidas ore od ef O 
Tadainwpos Kai €Aecvds Kal TTwXdS Kal TUAdS Kal yuuvds.) Harnack comes independently to the 
same opinion as this, though he does not suggest exactly the same restoration of words (pp. 15 f). 

10 The editors admit the extreme difficulty of satisfactorily filling the gap which exists in the 
first part of this Logion, but suggest the possibility of reading ravres a@eot after Sow and per- 
haps also mats els before éotiv, though of muorés they are doubtful. Swete, however, does not 
hesitate to read fully: “Omov éav dow mavtes pradbeor, Kat mioTos Els edvos, iSod eyw ip peT’ avTod 
(p. 547). Harnack suggests the following : “Omov éav Gow, ov« cioty bear, Kat worep els EotiY 
MOvos, OUTW éyw eiue met’ adtov, referring to Eph. ii. 12 for use of a@eor; but ae is generally used 
actively (*‘ godless’’), and, while used passively (‘‘ forsaken by God*’) in Eph., it is there rather 
descriptive of an unchurched and uncovenanted condition than of a mere lack of the presence 


of God. 
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VI. Aéyes *Inoots, reds @kodounpuévn ex’ axpov[d]pous 
inpnrod Kal éornprypevyn ovte Te[o jeiv Svvatac ovte Kpu[ B]Avat. 

[* Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high hill and’ 
stablished can neither fall nor be hid.” } 

VII. Adyee "Incods axovers . . o..0.. . tovaov. 


a 


. . . . 


[« iene saith, Thou hearest . . . 7 

It will be seen that of these Logia wil II, v, o VI staal 
complete in the original text, and of these only II is without 
need of any restoration whatever. I is the closing part of a 
Logion coming over from the preceding page. III lacks most of 
its final sentence and is wanting a letter in two of its words. 
IV is quite fragmentary in its first part, while VII has hardly 
any of its contents preserved. 

The all-important question regarding this leaf, however, has 
to do with its contents, and, briefly stated, is: “Are they or are 
they not original sayings of Christ?” It would be foolish to 
pretend that, in the present state of our knowledge concerning 
the origin of our fragment, this could be determined. This must 
be the outcome of years rather than months and weeks of work, 
even should the rest of the codex be discovered. All that can 
now be done is to give ourselves to a careful and patient study 
of the fragment as we have it, and to seek patristic literature 
as might throw light upon it, in hopes that other discoveries 
will be made that will help us to settled conclusions. 

In such a study, with such a question before us, the first 
thing critically to be done is to compare these Logia with the 
utterances of Christ as we have them recorded in the Gospels.” 

Of the seven Logia which we have it is clear that I, V, and 
VI remind us very decidedly of recorded sayings of Christ. 

Loeion I. 
LoGIon. Matt. vii. 5 (WH). 4UKE Vi. 42 (WH). 
kal Tore ia BrAEVes kal Tére dia GrAéers kal rére dia Breve 
éxBarety 7d Kdppos rd év éxBadety 7d kdpdos éx Td Kdppos TO év TO 


T@ dPOaru@ rod ddeApod Tod 6dGaduod Tod ddehgpod 6p0aru@ Tod ddedpov 
cov. gov. cou éxBaneiv. 


11 The editors fill up the gap between axovers and gov by the following conjecture, eis To 
évetiov gov; upon which Swete improves by suggesting eis ro év wriov gov, which is a New Testa- 
ment phrase (Matt. x: 27) and not unlike the LXX. phrase axovewv eis axonv wriov (II. Kings, 
xxii. 45, Ps. xvii. [xviii.] 44). This would allow the Logion to be completed possibly somewhat 
as follows : 7d é érepov avvéxAecoas (cf. Swete, p. 549). 

12 Cf. Ropes’ estimate of this method in his criticism of Resch in his work on the Agrapha 
Am. Journ. Theol., July, 97, p. 763. 
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It would seem, at first sight, that our Logion was a conflation 
of the Matthew and Luke texts. . 

Except for the fact that the position é«Sadeiv in the Luke 
text as we give it has behind it, practically, only the authority 
of B. (though this is adopted by Tisch. as well as by WH), 
while for the position of é«SaXeiv in the Luke text, as the Logion 
has it, stand SACD and several other uncials, with most of 
the versions. It is the reading of the Text. Recept. The Logion 
may, therefore, represent a text which followed Luke’s render- 
ing of these sayings, over against that of the other Gospels; or 
it may represent a text from which Luke derived his phraseology 
of these sayings, or, at least, which he followed more accurately 
than did the other Evangelists.” 

What the first part of the Logion was, and, in case it corre- 
sponded to the first part of the Gospel passages, whether it fol- 
lowed the Luke text as closely as it does in the part we have 
before us, is, of course, impossible to say. 

As to the contents of the Logion, therefore, as far as they 
are before us, we can say with great readiness that they repre- 


sent what was an original saying of Christ,—either this one 
which we have in Matthew and Luke, or another similar one 
uttered at some other time in his ministry. 


Logion V. 
LOGION. MARK VI. 4 MATT. XII. 57 LUKE Iv. 24 JOUN Iv. 44 
(WH). (WH). (WH). (WH). 

ovK éoriv Sexros ovK €oTLv Tpopyrns ovKECTLY MpoPHTys ovdEts TpoPHTns Mpopyrns 
mpopyrns év TH driwos elunévrn arioselunévrn dSexrds éoru év ev rp ldla 
marplé: avr[o]d, marpliicatvrod Kal marplic xalév rn 7TH warpldcavrod. marpldc 
ovde larpds move? = ev Tots cuyyevetorv olkia avrod. Tiny ovK 
Ocparretas eis roUs = avrod Kal év TH exe. 
yyeoKorras avrév. olxig a’rod. 

Here, again, it would seem that the Logion had behind it the 
text of Luke — or a text which corresponded to it — rather than 
the text of, or corresponding to, any of the other Gospels—es- 
pecially as Luke is the only one of the Evangelists who uses 
dextds and uses it only in this narrative (cf. v. 19)."* As to the 
closing part of the Logion (oS farpds moet Oeparretas eis Tous 

~ > , : 7 . 
ylyvwoKovtas avtov) it might possibly have been suggested by 

18 — it. vg. cop. make the text of Luke correspond exactly with that of Matt.; so that our 
Logion cannot be said to follow the Western readings. 

14Tt seems to be a word! common to Luke and Paul (cf. Acts x. 35 and II Cor. vi. 2; 
Philip. iv. 18). 
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the immediately preceding context in the Luke passage (cf. v. 
23: Ildvtws épeiré wor tv mapaBorhy tavTnv latpé, Oepadrrevoov 
ceavTov* boa nKovoapmev yevopeva eis THY Kadapvaodm troincov 
kal dde év TH Twatpids cov.), where we have Oepdrevoov and 
motnoov as the imperatives of the two sentences which form the 
passage, although rove? @eparredas is an unusual phrase, as is 
also Tods yliyv@oKovtas avTov.” 

Rendel Harris suggests, however, and his suggestion may be 
correct, that dextds is to be taken as evidence of an extra-canon- 
ical text which Luke alone had before him.’ It may, at the same 
time, be evidence only of a more careful following by Luke of an 
extra-canonical text common to all. 

At all events we can say, without hesitation, that this Logion 
in its contents represents an original saying of Christ,— either 
this saying which we have in the Gospels, altered somewhat in 
its form, or another one uttered at some other time and not 
recorded in the Gospels. There would be nothing to prevent 
Christ, on some other occasion, when he was in the region of 
his early home, having put into this form which we have in the 
Logion some of the ideas which were present to him on this 
first visit of his ministry to the Synagogue of Nazareth. 

Locion VI. 


LoGION. Marr. v. 14 (WH). 
rédus @Kodounuévn én’ Axpov ov Stvarat mods KpuBFvac 
[8]pous dWydod kal éornpiyuévn érdvw dpous Keiévy. 


ovre me[o]ety Stvarac ovTe 
Kpu[B]jvac. 

Here the statement in Matthew would seem to be given a much 
extended form, @xodounuevn being substituted for xecuévn and 
émr’ axpov dpovs wynrdov for érdvw dpovs. The added phrase 
éoTnpiypnevn ovte treaciv [Svvatar}] may quite possibly have been 
suggested by the parabolic passage in Matt. vii. 24-27 where, in 
fact, @xodduncev is twice found as well as ézecev.” 


15 At same time note the presence of the same verbs (€8epameveev and worjeat) in the follow- 
ing verse of Mark vi.5). The Mark context, however, does not contain tatpés, though the 
4th verse itself has cvyyevedo.v which might be supposed to stand in some slight corespondence 


with yeyvywoxortas. 

16 Independent, July 29, 1897. 

17 The objection made by the editors that the Logion cannot be considered a conflation of 
because it contains no reference to the ‘‘ rock ** which is the essential point of 





these two passages 
the parable loses sight of the fact to which Swete calls attention that the idea of the ‘t rock 
Harnack also accepts the possible influence of Matt. vii. : 24-27 


is 


implied in éornpeypevy (p. 548). 


upon the basal passage 
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At the same time the fact is to be noted to which the editors 
and also Rendel Harris call our attention, that all the Syriac 
versions as well as Tatian’s Diatessaron (8:41) and Hilary’s 
Com. on Matt.”* read @xodouopuevn for xecwévn in Matt. v.14. It 
may be, therefore, that the presence of @xodounpuévn in the 
Logion is not so much evidence of conflation as of a text of 
Christ’s sayings, outside the Gospels, which the Logia and these 
Versions and Fathers have followed. The only objection to this 
would be that it would not account for the presence in the 
Logion of these other elements of Matt. vii. 24-27. 

Be all this, however, as it may, we would have no hesitation 
in saying that this form given us in the Logion might represent 
an original saying of Christ, uttered at some other time in his 
ministry than that of Matt. v.14. Christ himself might have 
combined these ideas as well as the scribe of the Logia. 

Were these three Logia, therefore, the only ones contained 
in the fragment, we could say that the leaf might be part of a 
collection of sayings of Christ not contained in the Gospels,— 
or, at least, a collection of sayings recorded in the Gospels but 
given here in a somewhat different form. There would, in either 
case, be no question as to their coming from the original source 
of Christ himself. But when we come to the remaining Logia 
we are at once brought into confusion, and find the assertion of 
originality a very much more difficult one to make. These Logia 
are I], III, and 1V. Logion VII is too fragmentary to discuss. 

Loeton IL. 

*Eav un vnotedonte Tov Kdopov od pr evpnTe THY Bavirelav 
Tov Geod: Kai ’eav pn caBBationte TO cadBBatov ovKx drecOe 
TOV TraTépa, 

There is, of course, nothing among the recorded sayings of 
Christ which this parallels. In form, at least, it is entirely new. 
As far as the meaning of the statement is concerned, if it be 
taken spiritually in both members, there is nothing in it contrary 
to the known utterances of Christ, and it is quite pocsible that 
it might have been uttered after some such incident as is given 
in Mark ii. 18-iii. 6 (= Luke v. 33-vi. 11). Christ’s strong 
statement against the Pharisaic ideas of fasting and keeping the 
Sabbath might have brought the disciples to query whether his 
teaching would not imply that they should neither fast nor keep 


1= The reference to Hilary comes from Swete. 
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the Sabbath at all. In reply to this he might have said what 
this Logion credits him with saying.’ The post-apostolic litera- 
ture shows that some such idea as this regarding true fasting 
and true Sabbath-keeping was early current in the Church”; 
though it seems too much to infer that its existence was neces- 
sarily due to a definite saying of Christ.” 

Locion III. 

"E[o |rnv év uéow Tod Kécpov, Kai év capkl OPOnv adtois, Kal 
evpov Travras weOdovtas Kal ovdéva edpov dupavra év avTois, Kal 
Tovei 1) uy mou ert Tois viois TV avOpwrrwr, dri TUPAO/ ElowY TH 
kapdiaavTa[v] . . . . . « « [T]nv wTwyeiav. 

It is undoubtedly true that, if we take this Logion in its 
separate phrases, we can find something in the way of Gospel 
parallel to the expressions which they contain — particularly in 
John, which would have an added significance from the Apoc- 
ryphal parallel (iii. 17) to the last phrase of the Logion,— if it 
were written originally as the suggested restoration makes it 
(apBreis TH Stavola ovx oidaciv aiTav THY TTwWYXEIaV). 

e.g. (1) The phrase éornv év wéow Tod Kéopov might remind 
us, possibly, of the expression in the valedictory prayer, ov«ér: 
elute €v T@ Koon (John xvii. 11), with such an év péow phrase 
as éyo dé év wéow bar eis ws o dtaxovev (Luke xxii. 27); or 
it could perhaps suggest to us the statement, Taira dé ad’rav 
AarovyTwv adTos éotn év péow avTav (Luke xxiv. 36), providing 
we could mentally combine with it the statement by the Fourth 
Evangelist in the prologue of his Gospel, év 7@ Kxéopo jy, Kai 
6 Koopos ou’ avTov éyéveTo, Kal O KOTMOS avTOV ovK éyvw (John 
i. 9 f). 

(2) The longer phrase, éorny év wéow Tod Kdcpmov, Kal év 
capkt opOnv adtois, could also possibly take us back to the 


It might seem tosome as though the rather meta- 


1° Cf. Swete’s suggestion of this (p. 546). 
anotagoec@ar) and the un-New- 


phorical sense in which vyngrevery appears here to be used ( 
Testameat expression gafBarigey 7d caBBatov, together with the presence of what are really 
Johannine phrases (tov kéqpov, d~erOar Tov matépa) would not permit of such a synoptic event 
as the background of the Logion; and yet, after all, while the record of the event, as we haveit, 
is confined to the synoptic narrative, the event itself is neither synoptic nor Johannine, but be- 
longs to the life of Christ, and so may have produced some such a Logion as we have, though 
the form in which we have it is unusnal. With a change in its expression it might have formed 
part of the synoptic narrative suggested. 

20 Cf. Justin. Dial., 12, 15, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, Ignatius, agn., 9. Especially the passage in 
Clem, Alex. Strom., iii. 15 (Migne V/IIJ, p. 1200), referred to under the translation of the Logia, 
where the form of the thought closely resembles that of our Logion (uaxapcoe obroi eiocy ot Tov 
Kéopov vnortevovtes). Also Strom., Vii. 12 (Migne LX, p. 504). 

21 Swete would not apparently think so (p.546), but see Ropes’ exclusion of similar Agrapha 
from Resch’s collection (Am. Journ. Theol., July, ‘97, p. 761). 
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statement of the Fourth Evangelist in his prologue, cai o Adyos 
cape ’eyeveto Kal éoxnvacer év niv, Kal eOeacdpeba tHv dSdEnv 
avtov (John i. 14). 

(3) The phrase, cad edpov ravtas weOvovtas, might possibly 
have some relation of idea to the statement in the parable of the 
wicked servant, éc@im && xal ivy peta Tov peOvdvT@v (Matt. 
xxiv. 49 — Luke xii. 45 [pe@vonec@ar]). 

(4) The phrase, cai ovddéva cipov Supavra év avrois could 
remind us of the utterance of Christ édv tus dupa épyécOw pds 
pe kai wivérw (John vii. 37) — the larger idea of edpov which 
controls both phrases, finding something of a parallel, perhaps, in 
Christ’s question, rAnv o vids Tod avOpwrrov éXO@v apa Evnpcet 
Thy wiotw ert THS yas? (Luke xviii. 8). 

(5) rovetis not a New Testament word, though Isaiah uses 
it apparently in an active sense, in connection with wvuyds 
(xix. 10, cf. also Isaiah liii. 10); yet somewhat corresponding 
ideas are found in Christ’s statements viv 4 yruyn wou TeTapaxtat 
(John xii. 27) and wep/Avres éoriv H wuyn pou éws Oavartou 
(Matt xxvi. 88— Mark xiv. 34), and in such incidents as 
Christ’s weeping over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41-44). The con- 
struction vroveiv émi reminds us of Mark iii. 5 (ovvAvrovpevos 
él TH Tapwce THS Kapdias avTaV). ? 

(6) The expression of viot tov av@perev occurs in the 
Gospels only Mark iii.28; though in the Epistles we have it 
Eph. iii. 5. 

But this is about all that can be said in the direction of 
Gospel parallelism.” As to the Logion in its entirety there is 
nothing in the Gospels to remind us of it. And when we come to 
ask ourselves whether we could understand Christ as so speak- 
ing at any time in his ministry, we might say that, as far as the 
problem of the tenses in the Logion is concerned, we could con- 
ceive of such a juxtaposition of Aorists and Presents in the 
sayings of Holy Week. John xvii. has very much of the same 
combinations —édc~Eaca, éhavépwaa, érinpovr, épvraka, avréotetra, 
épwTa, Epyouat, AaAW, ayidfw, Oédw. Such a combination, 
however, might be supposed as possible also in the post-resurrec- 
tion period, though we have no examples of it in the Gospels 
then. So much for the form; but as far as the thought itself 





22 The resemblance to I. Tim., iii. 16 is of course to be noted. 
23 Cf, Swete, p. 47. 
24 Cf. James, Contemp. Rev., Aug., “97, pp. 158 f. 
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is concerned, we find it much more difficult to guide ourselves.” 
We confess to a feeling that there is a significant difference be- 
tween such statements as éyo dé év wéow ipav eiut ws 0 Staxovar, 
or €v TO KOgU@ HY, OY even avdTOs EoTy év wéow adTov and this 
statement of the Logion, éornv év uéowm Tod Kkoopoo. We can 
conceive of Christ standing év wéow palynrov or of his being 
év T® Koow@ ; but the combination éotnv év wéow Tod Kdopmov 
carries with it for us an entirely different idea and one which we 
find it hard to associate with Christ’s sayings. It sounds apoc- 
ryphal, though it do so to nothing more than the subjective 
sense. 

So we feel a difference between the prologue statement, «ai 
0 Adyos capt éyéveto Kal éoxnvecer év yjuiv and the Logion phrase 
év capxi OPOnv adrois. The one seems reasonable —if we may 
so express it—though so immeasurably profound; the other 
seems forced, and as having a purpose in it— though again this 
is largely a subjective impression. 

When now we turn to the book of Baruch (iii. 38) and find 
there the following: peta todto émi tis ys @bO0n Kal év Tois 
avOpwrois cuvavestpadn these subjective suspicions find consid- 
erable confirming. It seems, in fact, extremely probable that 
there has been some connection between our Logion and this 
Baruch passage — especially when we remember that this verse 
belongs to the second part of this book, which is held to be a 
later addition —this verse being considered by some recent 
critics as a Christian interpolation—and further, when we recall 
the fact that this verse is quoted in connection with the Incarna- 
tion by patristic writers from the time of Ireneus,” and so might 
have been, like the thought of the preceding Logion, current in 
the early Church to such a degree as to give a natural cause for 
its presence here under the form of a saying of Christ. ” 

Locion IV. 

[Srov day dow. ....€....+ [Pjeormat.....€.. 
wee es Cot povos ... [T]@ éyw etme per’ adt[od] * évyer[ p]ov 
Tov Aor Ka’Kei evpnoes pe, TXlooV TO EUrOV Kaya xed Etjl. 





25 On this basis Grenfell stoutly denies a post-resurrection possibility for the Logion because 
of the unlikelihood of such an expression as wovet ) Wvxy mov from Christ at such a time (Jndep., 
Sept. 23, 97). Harnack holds the same view (p. 14). Itis interesting at the same time to note 
the expressions of rebuke which Christ used to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke 
xxiv. 25), and to Thomas (John xx. 27). 

26 Cf. Ireneeus Adv. Her, iv.20. § 4(Migne VI, p. 1034). Cyprian, Testim., ii. 6. (Migne 
IV, p. 729). 


27 Cf, Editors, p. 12. Swete, p. 547. 
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The first part of this Logion, as far as it is possible to read 
it, has every appearance of being a substantial reproduction of 
Matt. xviii. 20 (du ydp eiow dvo 7 Tpeig cuvnypévor eis TO éuov 
dvoma, ext eiud ev pwéow avtov).” So that we might easily un- 
derstand it, in this part at least, as being, either another form 
of this saying, or another saying given forth at some other 
period of his ministry and not recorded in the Gospels. Indeed, 
when we take the whole Logion, such an incident as that of the 
ambitious request of James and John, against which Christ in- 
culcated a spirit of service and self-sacrifice, after his own ex- 
ample, might have given the necessary background for such 
a remark as it furnishes, and Mr. Grenfell may not be wrong 
in calling our attention to the peculiar fitness of such a saying 
on the lips of one who was known as “ the carpenter’s son.” ” 

If, however, we adopt the conjectural restoration of the la- 
cune which Swete makes and which is admitted as possible by 
the editors,” we would read the first part of the Logion some- 
what as follows: ‘“ Wherever all are godless (unbelievers) and 
there is one faithful (believing), there am I with him.” This might 
very well convey the idea of Christ’s presence with the believer 
under conditions of peculiar difficulty and trial, and would de- 
cide the cast to be given to the second part of the Logion, which, 
as far as the text is concerned, is fortunately complete. This 
second part, then, would seem to be a further assurance of 
Christ’s presence under the more concrete difficulties of the toil 
and labor of daily work. To be sure, there is nothing in the 
Gospel teachings of Christ which this reproduces; at the same 
time there is nothing with which it is contradictory. We would 
not find it altogether difficult to understand Christ as saying 
this, though the definite connection of His presence with the 
stone and the wood, or even with the act of raising and cleavy- 
ing is confessedly strange. It goes beyond the idea of Matt. 
xviii. 20.” 

When, consequently, we recall such a passage as Eccl. x. 9 
—Efaipwv ros SvatrovnPynceta év adtois: cyifov Evra Kuv- 

28 See references to extended form ofthis verse found in Ephrem. Syr. Hvang. Concord. 
Expos., c. 14 (Editors, p. 13). It is not found, however, in the Greek version of Ephrem made 
from the MSS in the Bodleian Library, 1709. 

29 Independent, Sept. 23, 1897. Cf. also Harnack, p. 21. 

30 pp. 13 f. 

81 Harnack contends as strongly as Mr. Grenfell against any pantheistic meaning in our 


Logion (p. 18), and yet he admits a possible mysticism in it (p. 19), and lays considerable stress 
on the likelihood of its influence in pantheistic-gnostic directions (pp. 21, 38 f., 36). 
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duvevoer év avtois, and note the same idea of moving stones and 
cleaving wood as in our Logion, but presented in the form of 
danger rather than of,labor and toil, we can see how the first 
part of our Logion, as restored by Swete, could be intended to 
convey the assurance of Christ’s presence with his people, in the 
face of the danger arising from being the only faithful one 
among many unbelievers, and so, how the second part of the 
Logion could have been suggested by this Eccl. passage, and 
have been intended to carry with it the idea of danger which 
the Old Testament passage conveys—the assurance it gives 
being of Christ’s presence, not only in the labor and toil, but in 
the risks and dangers of everyday toil and work. 

At the same time, even this adjustment does not remove the 
strangeness which lies in the definite connection of Christ’s pres- 
ence with the stone and the wood or with the actions gathering 
around them. It is still an idea which passes beyond the limits 
of such a passage as that with which the first part of the Logion 
seems to be so closely connected. 


With such results from our analytic work it is clearly diffi- 
cult to make definite assertions as to the origin of our Logia. 
The most we seem justified in saying is something as follows: 

I. There is a possibility that these Logia may represent 
original sayings of Christ.” There is, at the same time, a possi- 
bility that in part, at least, they may represent other sources and 
be ascribed here to Christ. As far as the analytic work goes 
it would seem that the latter were more likely to be the case. 

If. If the latter be the case and the sources from which the 
unoriginal part of the sayings comes be general and varied in 
character (7. e. partly Old Testament canonical writings [Log. V], 
partly Old Testament apocryphal writings [Log. III], partly the 
general sentiment of the Church [Log. II]), then it is hard to 
conjecture where the motive for such a collection would lie. 
Perhaps the most likely purpose would have been to serve the 
interest of some heretical sect ; but what sect is, as yet, beyond 
our knowledge. 

III. If, however, these sources be a definite extra-canonical 
Gospel, from which they were taken as excerpts, then we would 
have a single source for the whole collection, and there would 





82 This is the position of Grenfell and Rendel Harris. 
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be less difficulty, perhaps, as to the motive for the d¢olleeting ; 
since it might have been done for liturgical, or catechetical, or 
even private use.** But, again, when it comys to sayin; what 
Gospel this could have been, it is not an easy. ‘thing to be certain 
in statement.” 

IV. If they represent original sayings of Christ they must 


have come down to this third century in which our fragment was 


written, through an antiquarian spirit as well as a pious interest, 
since, by this time, even in Egypt, where the development of 
Christianity was slow —the fuller Gospels of the canon would 
have rendered unlikely that such a collection would have been 
needed — as it might have been needed when first collected.” 


MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS. 


33 See suggestion of James (Contemp. Rev., Aug., 97, p. 15%). Also of writer in Guardian 
(July 21, °97); also of Badham (Atheneum, Aug. 7, °97). 

84 Harnack holds with persistent logic to an Egyptian Gospel source, considering this Gos- 
pel, however, as derived, not from our Canonical Gospels, but from the sources from which they 
themselves came, and as belonging, not to heretical literature, but to the early Gospel literature, 
in the strictest sense of the word (pp. 27-36). Badham holds to the same source, considering thig 
Gospel, however, a heretical production (Athenwum, Aug. 7, 97). If this should prove to be the 
source and Harnack be right in the value he places upon the Egyptian Gospel, there would be 
almost as much interest attaching to our fragment as though it belonged to the same stage of 
Gospel development as the Matthew Logia itself. 

35 Cf. article by Prof. Bacon, Independ., July 22, °97. 
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HARTFORD SEMINARY IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The work of all the churches in foreign missions ‘seems .to 
have come to a parting of the ways. “ Retrenchment”’ is the 


order of the day, and instead of pushing forward into the fields’ 


which lie open on every hand, the forces are remaining stationary 
if they are not compelled to retreat. If the remedy for this 
state of affairs lies with the ministry, as many well qualified to 
judge assert it does, then the hope for the immediate future lies 
in the present generation of theological students, who will soon 
be pastors in charge of churches. It is, therefore, fitting that 
the position of the seminaries in this work in the past should be 
summarized, in order that the view of the work accomplished 
and the positions occupied by their graduates may inspire others 
to renewed interest in this great cause. The purpose of this 
paper is to attempt to do this for Hartford Seminary. 

In treating of the foreign missionary work caried on by 
graduates and students of Hartford Seminary, it has seemed wise 
to omit the work done by those who were natives of missionary 
lands, and who, after studying in America, returned to labor for 
their own people. On the other hand, the paper mentions the 
work of a few men who graduated elsewhere but who took a 
portion of their theological course at this Seminary. 


The number of graduates who have served ‘in the foreign 
field is 45, to which should be added 7 who took a part of their 
course at Hartford, thus making a total of 52. There has been 
no decade of the Seminary’s- litstory during which there’ have 


been no volunteers'for missionary work.- The exact distribution ; 


3 ° -— . . . A gi e 
is as follows, the missionaries’ being ‘classified according t the 
classes of which they were members and not according to the 


years when their term of service began : ° 
Classes. Graduates. Non-Graduates. Total. 

"85-44. mh ree 2 : 2 

"45-54. : . = 12 

cl ae oie Ta ae 4 "i 

"65-74. F : 2 1 3 

"7584 ; hee 1 11 

"85-94 . ’ = 36 1 17 

Totals, 7 52 
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When the distribution of missionaries during these years is 
examined more closely, it is found that there have been two peri- 
ods of special interest in the work of foreign missions. From the 
sixteen classes ’79-94, there were 25 graduates who went abroad 
and two non-graduates. In other words, these sixteen classes 
furnished 54 per cent. of the graduates and 51 per cent. of the 
students who have been foreign missionaries. The other period 
is that of the ten years, ’46-55. These ten classes furnished 13 
of the remaining 20 graduates who became foreign missionaries. 
Taking these together, we find that 38 out of 45 graduates who 
went abroad, or 82 per cent. of the whole, were graduated from 
the Seminary during two periods aggregating 26 years. That 
is, a little more than two-fifths of the whole number of classes 
graduated from the Seminary have furnished more than four- 
fifths of the missionaries. When the number of Hartford mis- 
sionaries is compared with the total number of graduates, the 
result is equally interesting. In the first missionary period 
mentioned, ’46-55, the missionaries comprised 22 per cent. of 
the graduates, and in the second period, ’79-’94, 14 per cent. Of 
the remaining classes, the proportion of missionaries was three © 
and one-half per cent. Of the total number of graduates of 
Hartford from the beginning to the present time, 10 per cent. 
have become foreign missionaries. Of the living graduates 9 
per cent. are now under commission. The significance of these 
figures may be appreciated when it is recalled that of the total 
number of Congregational ministers reported in the Year Book 
for 1897, the foreign missionaries comprise a little less than 3 
per cent. The later of these two periods ended with the 
class of "94. No member of the three succeeding classes has 
been sent abroad. It should be said, however, that this has been 
due, not so much to a diminution of interest in the foreign field, 
as to the inability of the Boards, and of the American Board in 
particular, to send out more missionaries because of lack. of 
funds. Several recent graduates have offered themselves for 
this work and many others would have given the question serious 
consideration had they not felt that even if they decided to go, 
they would be unable to do so unless they could furnish their 


own support. a 
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Of these 52 missionaries who can be regarded in whole or in 


part as representatives of Hartford, by far the largest number 
have held commissions from the American Board. These num- 
ber 46. Of the remainder, 4 have served under the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church; Dr. Lewis R. 
Seudder, ’85, is laboring in India in connection with the mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church, and Rev. J. C. Mareussohn, 754, 
was a missionary to the Jews and Greeks at Salonica and Con- 
stantinople from 1854-62 under the auspices of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Of these 52 missionaries, 13 have died, 9 have returned to 
this country, leaving as the number under commission, 30. 
few of these are now in this country on furlough, but by far the 
greater number of them are actively engaged in work in their 
fields. The terms of service of these missionaries aggregate not . 
far from 700 years. 


The distribution of the Hartford missionaries has been wide. 
Of the four who have been under the Presbyterian Board, Rev. 
F. V. Mills, ’82, worked in China until 1892, Rev. F. J. Perkins, 
’91, labored in Brazil until failing: health compelled his return 
to Hartford, Rev. M. M. Carleton, 754, is in India, where he has 
had a continuous residence ever since he was commissioned in 
1854, and Rev. B. W. Labaree, ’93, is at Oroomiah, Persia. 

According to the American Board Almanac for 1897, of 
the twenty missions specified, there are but six in which Hart- 
ford is not represented. These are the Madura and Ceylon Mis- 
sions in India, the South China and Shansi Missions in China, 
the Mission to Spain, and the Hawaiian Islands. But a member 
of the first class graduated worked for the Board in the Hawaiian 
Islands from 1836-51, and there has been a Hartford graduate 
in the Madura Mission and also in what has since become the 
South China Mission. Hartford also has missionaries in two 
of the three Papal countries in which the Board has missions. So 
it may truthfully be said that graduates of this Seminary have 
labored in all the important non-Christian countries and in Papal 
lands. 

It is an interesting fact, as showing the age of Hartford, that 
two of its graduates were sent by the American Board as mis- 
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sionaries to the Indians of the West before this work was en- 
trusted to other hands. The first of these was. Rev. Cushing 
Fells, of the class of °37. On graduation he was assigned by the 
Board to work in the Zulu Mission, then only two years old; 
but so urgent was the call from the Pacific after the heroic Dr. 
Whitman went there, that he was transferred to work in 
“Oregon,” and in October, 1837, he was ordained as “a mis- 
sionary to the heathen.” It took him nearly a year to reach his 
post. or ten years hie worked about twenty-five miles from 
Spokane. The Whitman massacre of 1848 compelled him to 
leave, and for the next twelve years he taught.in Washington and 
Oregon. The Board released him from its service in 1855, but 
six years later appointed him agent to sell its land at Walla Walla. 
He could not bear to sell land made sacred by the blood of 
Whitman, and so bought it himself and gave one-half of the land 
to found Whitman College. During his life he and his wife 
gave more than $35,000 in special benevolences to churches and 
colleges. He died February 16, 1893. 

Nine years after the graduation of Dr. Eells, Rev. J. C. 
Strong, °46, went as missionary to the @hoctaw Indians. His 
connection with the Board ceased in 1849. Another gradu- 
ate of the Seminary, Rev. David Breed, ’52, was assistant mis- 
sionary to the Choctaw Indians before he entered the Seminary. 
His name has not been included in the number of Hartford mis- 
sionaries, though it is well to mention his service in passing. 


The pioneer missionary of the Seminary, Rev. Mark Ives, 
was a member of the class of 736, the first class to be graduated 
from the old Seminary on East Windsor Hill. He was one of 
acompany of more than thirty who were sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands in December, 1836. He arrived just before the marvel- 
ous revival which Jasted for four years and transformed the 
islands. The magnitude of this work may be appreciated when 
it is said that during the year 1840 the single church at Keal- 
kekua, Hawaii, of which Mr. Ives became pastor in 1846, ad- 
mitted 385 members on examination, and that during the fol- 
lowing year 683 were added to a church in a remote portion 
of the field. Until 1844 Mr. Ives taught in schools, and made 
extensive missionary tours in the island of Hawaii. From 1844- 
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48 he was pastor at Kealia and then at Kealkekua. The next 
two years he spent in touring among the islands and was then 
compelled by impaired health to return to New England. 

In Micronesia but one of those connected with the Seminary 

has had his field of labor. This is Rev. E. M. Pease, who was at 
one time in the class of ’60. His term of work abroad was from 
1877-94. He was first stationed at Ebon, one of the Marshall 
Islands. When he was transferred about 1880, he wrote that 
his departure had given the right impulse to Christians and 
others, that there were four schools in successful operation, back- 
sliders were returning, and new efforts were being made in 
behalf of temperance. The remaining years of his work in 
Micronesia were spent on the island of Kusaie, in charge of the 
Marshall Islands training school. He accompanied the Morn- 
ing Star on its annual cruise through the islands, taking old 
pupils back to their homes and securing new recruits for the 
school. The occupation of the islands by the Germans shortly 
before his return proved unfavorable to the progress of the 
work. ; : 
The African Missions of the Board have always been a 
favorite field of work for Hartford graduates. No fewer than 
ten graduates, together with Rev. H. M. Bridgman, who took 
his junior year at the Seminary with the class of ’60, have labored 
in the four centers of work in Africa. 


Rev. H. M. Adams, 754, went to the Gaboon Mission on the » 


west coast. This mission was maintained against great obstacles 
from 1835-70 and was then transferred to the care of the Pres- 
byterian Board. Mr. Adams’ work here was short. He spent 
much of his time in a Pangwe town studying the language and 
trying to reduce it to writing. For a year and a half he gave 
himself most earnestly to the work. He died in August, 1856. 
His death made a great impression upon the natives, who are 
generally afraid to die, and who had never before seen so tri- 
umphant a death. 

The largest mission of the Board in Africa is the mission 
in Natal, known as the Zulu Mission. This mission has had 
the labors of seven graduates of the Seminary and of Mr. Bridg- 
man. The first of these was Rev. David Rood, ’47. His term 
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- of service lasted for forty years and in that time he was absent 
from the station for only two years. He spent three years at 
Ifafa, twenty years at Amanzimtote, and the last seventeen at 
Umvoti. It is said that he could preach more fluently in Zulu 
than in English. He acted for many years as chairman of the 
mission. A part of his work was the translation of the Script- 
ures and the preparation of text-books for the schools under the 
mission. He returned to America in 1888 and during the three 
years before his death he revised the New Testament in Zulu 
- fora new edition. 

It was-the influence of Mr. Rood which led the next mission- 
ary who went to Africa to express a preference for that field. 
This was Rev. Josiah Tyler, D.D., who was graduated in 1848. 
He was the son of Dr. Bennet Tyler one of the founders and 
the first President of the Seminary when at East Windsor Hill. 
He reached his field in June, 1849. His first station was Umlazi, 
from which he was transferred to Isidumbini. It was a time of 
spiritual deadness. He reported one apparent convert in 1852. 
His life was spent in persistently and prayerfully presenting the 
claims of the gospel to the natives, in school work, and in other 
forms of missionary labor. Before he left this station, the out- 
look became very much brighter. The additions to his church, 
while comparatively few in number, were most encouraging. In 
1874 we find him stationed at Umsunduzi, which continued to 
be his home until his return to America. He wrote that the 
piety of the Zulus would compare very favorably with that of 
New England. The influence of this mission extended even 
beyond the colony. After forty years of service, feeble health 
compelled him to return to America: During. the six years 
_ before his death, December 20, 1895, he did all in his power by 

his writings and addresses to arouse interest in the work. His 
autobiography, “ Forty Years among the Zulus,” tells the story 
of his life. 

The same ship which took Dr. Tyler to Africa carried also 
his classmate, Rev. H. A. Wilder, another reinforcement for the 
Zulu Mission. For nearly thirty years his life was devoted to 
the work until ill health compelled him also to return to the 
United States. He died in Hartford, September 7,1877. The 
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“ Missionary Herald ” summarized his work thus: “ For a short 
time after his arrival in 1849 he had charge of the mission press. 
He then went to Umtwalumi and commenced a new station, 
where he was very successful in winning souls to Christ. He 
was our secretary nearly all the time he was in the mission and 
was very successful in obtaining funds from the government for 
the support of our mission schools. He was highly esteemed 
both by his brethren and the natives and also by the colonists 


generally. He regarded Umtwalumi as his home to the last.” 


There was great religious interest in his mission in the year 1866, 
during which one hundred colonists professed conversion. 

The last graduate of the Seminary who has given his whole 
life to the Zulu Mission is Rev. Elijah Robbins, ’59. He sailed 
for Africa in the September after his graduation. Thirteen 
years ago he wrote concerning himself, “'The Lord has merci- 
fully allowed me to labor with little interruption for nearly a 
quarter of a century. One-half of this time has been spent in 
acquiring the language of the people, commencing a new station, 
preaching among the kraals, and translating portions of the 
Scriptures.” Most of his life was spent in Amanzimtote (Adams) 
in connection with the mission training school or theological 
seminary. Concerning this work, Dr. Josiah Tyler wrote, at 
the time of his death, “ The seminary for training Zulu men for 
the ministry is in a great measure the fruit of Mr. Robbins’ 
zeal and perseverance. Amid many discouragements, he car- 
ried out a plan he had formed nearly twenty years ago of train- 
ing the best men we had on our stations for evangelistic work. 
His zeal was not spent in vain, and the native laborers now in the 
field are ready to testify to the diligence and thoroughness of 
their teacher.” If the great work of evangelizing the heathen 
nations is to be carried on by trained native converts, as is now 
often said, then to this veteran missionary the future generations 
in Africa will owe a great debt of gratitude. 

At the present time Hartford has two representatives in the 
Zulu Mission, one of whom, Rev. S. C. Pixley, ’55, has labored 
there since early in 1856. Much of his early missionary life 
was spent in Amahlongwa, a station which had been vacant for 
some years. The members of the church had all left, and the 
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people had sunk back into their old condition, although they 
were favorably disposed towards the missionaries. Twenty-three 
years ago he removed to Inanda (Lindley) where he has worked 
ever since. During the first nineteen years the church mem- 
bership increased from fifty to more than three hundred, no 
fewer than fifty-nine new members having been received in one 
year. 

Associated with Mr. Pixley in the work of the mission is 
Rev. C. W. Kilbon, ’73. He has worked in connection with 
several of the stations, his present residence being at Aman- 
zimtote, where he has been connected with the theological school. 


Since 1870 an interesting crisis has developed in this mission. 


The early conyerts were easily guided because of their youth 
and because, like all Zulus, they had been trained to obey their 
superiors implicitly. This rendered them docile and teachable 
from mere habit. But about 1870 they began to form inde- 
pendent judgments about polygamy, woman-selling, beer drink- 
ing, and the like. They urged their opinions in opposition to - 
the higher views of the missionaries. | While the missionaries 
have exercised forbearance, they have held firmly to their posi- 
tion, and out of the conflict there has emerged a more decided, 
intelligent type of Christian living. 

In 1879 the Board directed the organization of a new mission 
in West. Central Africa. This step was taken in consequence of 
the interest awakened by the explorations of Livingstone and 
Stanley, and of the providential gift of the late Mr. Otis, which 
furnished the necessary means. The first party of missionaries 
for this new field included Rev. W. H. Sanders, ’80, who since 
that day has labored unceasingly to build up this mission. He 
was first stationed at Bailundu, 190 miles due east from the 
coast town of Benguella. Three years later he was able to settle 
seventy miles further inland at Bihé. Hardly had he arrived 
there when the plots of a rum trader led to the expulsion of the 
missionaries both from Bihé and from Bailundu. Within four 
months, however, they were able to return to Bailundu and two 
years later, in 1886, Mr. and Mrs. Sanders reached Bihé, set- 
tling at Kamondongo. Somewhat later he was stationed for the 
time at Benguella on the coast, where he printed a tract, called 
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the Story of the Gospel, and a translation of the Gospel of. John 
in the Umbundu language. In 1890 he returned once more 
to Bihé. Soon after his arrival there, war broke out between 
the Portuguese governor-general and the king of Bihé. It was 
largely through the advice and mediation of Mr. Sanders that 
peace was secured, and in consequence Mr. Sanders was called 
by the people the saviour of their country and their lives. 

The third of the present missions of the Board in Africa is 
situated on the east coast, north of Delagoa Bay. In this East 
Central African Mission, Hartford has two representatives, Rev. 
G. A. Wilder, ’80, and Miss H. Juliette Gilson, ’93. Mr. 
Wilder was first connected with the Zulu Mission, which he 
reached a few months after graduation. In 1888 he was the 
companion of Mr. Bates in an expedition to the Gaza country to 
secure permission to establish a station- there. The founding 
of this mission had been proposed several years before. The 
reply which they received from the king were those words which 
- ever since have been a rebuke to the slowness of our churches 
in entering open fields. “Tell those who sent you, your feet 
have delayed too long ; had you been the first here to mourn 
the death of my father, yours would have been the place now 
occupied by the Portuguese. They first came to mourn the 
death of my father. They are my teachers and the teachers 
of my people. I cannot manage two sets of teachers at one and 
the same time.” With sad hearts the two missionaries had to 
return to the coast. Several years later, however, it became pos- 
sible to found a mission in Gazaland, and Mr. Wilder was trans- 
ferred to this field. He arrived at Mt. Silinda in September, 
1893. His present station is Chikore, while Miss Gilson is at 


Mt. Silinda. 


Another missionary field which early attracted the graduates 
of this Seminary is Turkey, with its four missions, the European, 
the Western, the Central, and the Eastern Turkey Mission. 

The second missionary to go from the Seminary to fields now 
under the care of the American Board was Rev. W. A. Benton, 
46. He was first stationed at Aleppo, in the Central Turkey 
Mission, where, against great opposition, he worked in behalf 
of the nominal Christians of that region. Like the members of 
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other Eastern churches, these people were Christians only in 
name and were in great. need of missionary work. After a 
brief visit to the United States he returned to his field and settled 
at B’hamdun, between Beirut and Damascus.: His work was for 
Greeks and Maronites. Near by were twenty-five villages of 
Druses. In 1855 this was constituted an independent field in 
charge of Mr. Benton. He wrote in 1856 that there were 40,- 
000 in his field, not forty of whom were Christians. In the 
schools of the region were 450 scholars. Within a year the 
leading men in both the Greek and Maronite churches became 
acknowledged Protestants. His connection with the Board 
ceased in 1860, although he still remained in the field. His 
death occurred in August, 1874. 

Two other graduates of the Seminary are now located in the 
Central Turkey Mission. These are Rev. Chas. 8. Sanders, ’79, 
whose station is Aintab, and Rev. W. W. Mead, ’84, who is set- 
tled at Adana. In the spring of 1890 there was a great revival 
at Adana. Mr. Mead reported that his audience once reached 
twelve hundred. There were two hundred inquirers and the 
Adana church received fifty-three to its membership. 

In the Eastern Turkey Mission, which has been so largely 
devastated by the atrocities of the last two years, Hartford has 
had two representatives. The first of these was Rev. J. L. 
Barton, D.D., ’85. During the seven years of his connection 
with the mission, he was stationed at Harpoot, the seat of Eu- 
phrates College. During these years he made two contributions 
to our archaeological knowledge of that region. In 1891 he 
sent to London copies of two inscriptions. * One was in the 
cuneiform character and was taken by him from the Castle 
Rock of Patu. The other was a pure Hittite inscription from 
Malatia, near Harpoot. Dr. Barton was compelled to come 
back to America in 1892, expecting to return to his field a little 

later. During his absence from Armeniag he was elected presi- 
dent of Euphrates College, the place so long filled by the late 
Dr. C. H. Wheeler. This position he declined in order to be- 
come Foreign Secretary of the American Board, taking the place 
made vacant by the death of Dr. N. G. Clark. He was a mem- 
ber of the deputation which visited Japan two years ago to ex- 
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amine the field and plan for future work. Dr. Barton has 
brought to his work, as secretary, a knowledge of the needs of 
the work and of the inner life of the missionaries that can be 
acquired only by one who has been actually engaged in the work. 

The other Hartford graduate in this mission is Rev. G. P. 
Knapp, ’90. For six years his field of labor was at Bitlis, in the 
midst of a population of 60,000 nominal Christians. During the 
recent massacres he remained bravely at his post until he incyrred — 
the enmity of the Turkish government, which charged him with 
seditious conduct and with inciting to rebéllion. On these false 
charges they attempted to expel him summarily from the empire, 
but were finally induced to grant him safe conduct to Constanti- 
nople and the promise of a fair trial before the American minis- 
ter. This promise has not yet been fulfilled. 

Across the mountains from Armenia lies Persia, one of the 
fields oceupied by the Presbyterian Board. At the Oroomiah 
station of this mission, Hartford is represented by Rev. B. W. 
Labaree, 93. When Mr. R. E. Speer, one of the secretaries 
of the Board, visited this station about a year ago, he wrote of 
Mr. Labaree as having in a marked degree all the qualities of a 
successful member of the mission. He is secretary of the mis- 
sion and makes many evangelistic tours through the country. 
“His service of nearly four years, although brief, has placed 
him among the laborers in the front ranks.” Before his appoint- 
ment to Persia, he was employed in the treasurer’s office of the 
Board. 

To the Western Turkey Mission of the American Board the 
Seminary has sent seven men, including two students who gradu- 
Of these two Rev. J. O. Barrows was for 
one year a member of the class of 63. | He was in Turkey eleven 
years, being stationed most of the time at Cesarea. The other 
is Rev. Daniel Staver, of the class of ’74, who too worked at 
Cesarea for five yearsg resigning his commission in 1880. Three 
graduates of the Seminary are still under the commission of 
the Board, Rev. Lyman Bartlett, 61, of Smyrna, Rev. L. S. 
9, of Trebizond, and Rev. H. K. Wingate, ’93, of 


r. Bartlett is now in this country but may return 


ated elsewhere. 
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to his field. Rev. G. E. White of Marsovan was a member of 
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the class of ’87, but did not graduate. The remaining member 
of this band was one of the early missionaries from the Seminary, 
Rev. Benjamin Parsons, 754. In the face of much opposition 
he carried on his work at Sivas until he was compelled to return 
to this country in 1860. He said that the six years there were 
six of the brightest and happiest of his life. : 

The European Turkey Mission has had three graduates of 
the Seminary. Rev. Eliphal Maynard, ’48, was a classmate 
ot Josiah Tyler and H. A. Wilder of the Zulu Mission. He was 
commissioned to commence a mission for the Jews in Salonica. 
The work was making good progress when Mr. Maynard was 
seized with fever while attempting to secure a rest after the hard 
work of spring and summer. He died September 14, 1849. 

The only other station in the European Turkey Mission to 
which Hartford men have gone is Samokov. This is the field 
in which Rev. W. W. Sleeper, ’81, worked for the five years 1882- 
87. At the time of the war in 1886 he engaged in relief work. 
A little later he wrote that nearly all the students in the orthodox 
(Bulgarian) theological school were present in his Sunday 
audience. 

Four years after his return, Rev. W. P. Clarke, ’91, went to 
Samokov to join his father, who had been a missionary there for 


many years. 


The oldest living Hartford missionary, and, with the ex- 
ception of Rev. 8. C. Pixley of Natal, the only survivor of those 
who went out in the first missionary period of the Seminary, is 
Rev. Charles Hartwell, ’52, of Foochow, China. Not only is 
he the oldest missionary the Seminary has, but his term of 
service, forty-five years, is longer than that of any other graduate 
of the Seminary. He first reached Foochow in January, 1853, 
and this has been the center of his labors ever since.. The work 
there was but six years old when he arrived, so that his work 
covers practically the whole history of the mission. In addition 
to all his work of preaching, touring, and teaching, he has pub- 
lished a translation of one-fourth of the New Testament into 
the Foochow spoken language, together with numerous tracts and 
pamphlets in both English and Chinese. 

It was to this mission that the last Hartford graduates to 
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enter the service of the Board were sent, Revs. W. L. Beard and 
Dwight Goddard, both of the class of ’94. 

One year before Mr. Hartwell went to Foochow, Rev. F. H. 
Brewster sailed for the Canton Mission, which has since given 
place to the South China Mission. He was a member of the 
class of *51, and had spent five years preparing himself for mis- 
sionary work. Yet his actual life as a missionary lasted just 
four weeks. He died of small-pox January 29, 1853. Yet may 
we not say that these four weeks were as acceptable in the sight of 
the Lord as the many years given to similar work by his Seminary 
friends? His last audible words were, “ Trusting in Jesus.” 

In the North China Mission the Seminary has four men, 
Rev. F. M. Chapin, ’80, at Lin-Ching, Peking, Revs. Henry 
Kingman, ’87, and E. G. Tewksbury, ’90, at Tung-Cho, the 
port of Peking, and Rev. H. P. Perkins, at Lin-Ching, Peking. 
Lin-Ching is a department city on the Yii-hé at its junction with 
the Grand Canal, and is thus a distributing center for a large 
district. Mr. Chapin commenced work here in 1886. Two 
years later he removed his family there and was joined by Mr. 
Perkins and his family. The reception of the people has been 
very kindly. As an illustration of missionary methods, it may 
be said that at first a sewing-machine and papier-maché manikin 
from Japan did good sérvice in attracting the people to the house, 


where they could be reached by the gospel. 


In the neighboring empire of Japan, the Seminary has had 
but one representative, Rev. G. M. Rowland, ’86. — His first 
station was Okayama, but in 1889 it was decided to establish a 
new station at Tottori, and this was formally done in April, 18990, 
by the settlement there of Mr. Rowland. Tottori‘is a city of 
nearly 30,000 inhabitants, situated on the northern coast of one 
of the southwestern provinces of the empire. It is the natural 
center of work for a population of 300,000. 


The importance of the work in India has led five men to give 
themselves to that field. Three of these have worked under the, 
American Board. Of these, Rev. H. L. Bailey, ’89, sailed from 
Boston for the Madura Mission in August, 1889. His health 
broke down and he was compelled to return the following year. 
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The two remaining Hartford graduates are in the Marathi Mis- 
sion, Rev. E. S. Hume, ’75, at Bombay, and Rev. H. G. Bissell, 
92, at Ahmednagar. In addition to these two men under the 
American Board, two other graduates are now engaged in work 
there. Rev. L. R. Scudder, M.D., ’85, is under the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church. Dr. Scudder took. 
a full medical course after léaving Hartford. His station is 
the town of Ranipettai, from which as a center he makes evange- 
listic tours and does his medical work, besides having a full share 
in the general work of the station. Rev. M. M. Carleton, of 
the class of *54, the. class which also gave Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Parsons to work abroad, has had forty-three years of continuous 
service under the Presbyterian Board. At present “ Mr. Carle- 
ton devotes his time to itinerant work and to the superintendence 
of a Christian village which he has gathered together. Having 
obtained fromthe government a grant of uncultivated land, he 
began on it a Christian colony. With the exception of a small 
sum given to those who do missionary work, the whole support 
of the community is derived from secular pursuits. The chief 
employment of the colonists is raising cattle, though attention 
is given to cultivating the soil.” 


The five remaining missionaries from the Seminary have 
labored in Papal lands. First of these may be mentioned Rev. 
F. J. Perkins, ’91, who was under the Presbyterian Board: in 
their station at San Paulo, Brazil. “ His work in Brazil, al- 
though brief, was full of promise, and he had in a peculiar degree 
won the love of ‘his associates and the confidence of the Board.” 
Til health finally compelled his return to Hartford, where he 
died in 1895, 

The American Board began work at Guadalajara, in western 
Mexico, in 1872. ‘For ten years the work made progress in spite 
of thé bitter opposition of the Catholics, who used persecution 


and even assassination in their effort to stop the work. In 1882 


it became necessary practically to re-establish the mission. 
Three years later, Rev. John Howland, ’82, went there as a 
missionary of the Board, and this has been his field of work ever 
since. One of the most important agencies used by the mission 
isa bi-weekly paper, El T'estigo, edited by Mr. Howland. This 
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circulates largely throughout the country. It has been the of- 
ficial organ of the Christian Endeavor movenient in Mexico. 

One of the most interesting of the missions of the Board to 
Papal lands is the mission to Austria, in which the Seminary 
has been represented from the very beginning. When Rev. 
H. A. Schauffler, D.D., was appointed by the Board to establish 
this mission, he secured Rev. A. W. Clark, ’68, then the pastor 
at Gilead, Conn., to be a member of the mission. They reached 
their field in the autumn of 1872. The following year Rev. 
E. C. Bissell, D.D., joined the mission. He was at one time a 
member of the class of °59, and, after his return to this country 
in 1881, became professor of Hebrew at the Seminary. _ At first, 
Dr. Bissell was located at Innsbruck, but later he removed 180 
miles east to Gratz in Styria. His connection with the Board 
ceased in 1878. On the departure of Dr. Bissell, Mr. Clark, 
who had been with him, removed to Briinn. - No one who has any 
acquaintance with the Austrian Mission need be told of the 
courage, the patience, and the tact which Mr. Clark has had to 
exercise during his twenty-five years of work in Austria. It 
has been a constant struggle against the efforts of the Catholic 
Chureh to repress Protestantism, in which they have had the 
support of the government officials. But, nothing daunted, Mr. 
Clark and his fellow laborers have continued at their post, gradu- 
ally gaining concessions from the government and pushing their 
work with tireless energy. For the ten years beginning in 1882 
Mr. Clark was in sole charge of the work at Prague. At the end 
of that time hé was joined by Rev. J. 8. Porter, ’91, and to-day 
these two missionaries with their families are still laboring with- 
out cessation for the enlightenment of this people. 


To these sons of Hartford who have seen actual service on 
the foreign field should be added the names of three others. J. L. 
Dickinson, ’40, was to have gone to southern India, but his 
health failed him and his cherished plan had to be given up. 
W. H. Karner was a member of the class of *44. His great 
desire was to be a foreign missionary, but he died before the com- 
pletion of his seminary course. The third name is that of 
H. D. J. Gardner, ’87, who had received his appointment before 


his death. 
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The story of Hartford in Foreign Missions would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the name of one whom Hartford de- 
lights to honor. Rev. Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., was gradu- 
ated from the Seminary at East Windsor Hill in 1838, a member 
of the third class which left the Seminary. From that day to 
this he has ever been devoted to the work of foreign missions. 
Associated with Dr. Rufus Anderson in a deputation to the 
missions of the American Board in India in 1854-55; with Dr. 
N. G. Clark as a delegate to the missionary conference in London 
in 1878; lecturer on foreign missions at Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1877-80; lecturer on the same subject at Hartford 
Seminary; for several years chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board; and the author of books on mis- 
sions; his interest in foreign missions has been unfailing and 
to him the great cause of the non-Christian millions owes much. 


This is the outline of the relation of Hartford Seminary to 
foreign missions in the past. The lives of our missionaries have 
been most varied. Taken together they would form a series of 
fascinating missionary biographies. Some have witnessed great 
revivals, others have labored for years without apparent result ; 
some have suffered bitter persecution, others have been highly 
honorel by heathen and Christian alike ; but all without ex- 
ception have done faithful service for the Master and from Him 
will receive their reward. 

Such is the story of the past. What shall the future be ? 
We are told that in the early days, when so many gave them- 
selves to the work, the most interesting meetings of the students 
were those devoted to missions, and at a later date the missionary 
spirit was said to be most excellent. “ This spirit was constantly 
encouraged by the professors, and most of the young men who 
remained at home considered the claims of the foreign field upon 
them and decided that the call for them was not from this 
direction.” Is it not possible that the day is near at hand when 
the hope so clearly expressed by Dr. E. K. Alden nearly twenty 
years ago will be realized, and “ whole classes and successions 
of classes in our theological institutions shall volunteer for 


foreign missionary work, as that which has the primary claim 
and which underlies all other work ?”” “Not,” Dr. Alden 
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added, “that the members of an entire class will all of them 
personally go abroad. Probably serious hindrances will detain 
at home upon the average three-quarters of the number. But 
all will have surrendered intelligently and consciously to the 
work and will only be asking for the place best fitted for their 
greatest efficiency in the proclamation of Christ in their own day 
throughout the world.” If this could be true, each graduate 
who remained in the home land would:strive to make his church 
a missionary church, and have it realize that it cannot do its best 
work at home unless it is doing all in its power to carry the gospel 
into the dark corners of the earth. 

It remains for the men of the present and the future to decide 
whether the coming years shall witness a greater or a less de- 
votion to missions on the part of Hartford graduates than the 


last sixty years have seen. 
Epwarp WaRREN CAPEN. 





THE SPIRITUAL FRUITAGE OF CHURCH LIFE.* 


What is it, culture or conversions? Is it ethics or religion? 
I propound a vital subject, upon which not a few are thinking in 
these days. There are grave thought and life movements in our 
communities — in our churches in these days. They are often, 
perhaps usually, unconscious. Gradually people come to think 
differently from what they did; they scarcely know why. They 
wake up to the fact that life in the community, in the churches, 
has changed; is changing. There has been a change in respect 
of the matter of conversions in our churches during the last two 
decades. Have the ministers and the churches been uncon- 
sciously molded in their thought by the popular naturalism of 
our day till they have come to think of culture rather than con- 
version as the legitimate fruitage of church life? 

The purpose of this paper is more to stir up thought by ask- 
ing questions than to state the writer’s convictions upon this sub- 


ject. Asa contribution to the discussion of the question proposed 
he gives a few facts, with a statement of the end and aim of all 
5 ’ 


preaching and church life. 

That culture is a fruitage which every church should live 
to bring forth is unquestioned. <A large part of preaching must 
necessarily be, in a church of healthy life, for edification, and the 
culture of life, religious and otherwise, should be definitely 
planned for. It is the church’s business to minister to man; to 
the whole man; to every part of his nature and to his every need. 
But that culture is the church’s first or chief business is evidently 
not the conception of the mission of the church in the New Testa-' 
ment. According to the commission of our Lord, given in Matt. 
xxviii. 19, and in Acts i. 8, the object of the church’s endeavor 
is the world which is not yet won to discipleship; the end of her 
ministry is to bring the world into discipleship. Disciples are 
not set or sent to witness to each other. With this agrees the 
statement of St. Paul in IT Cor. v. 18, where he says that God 
“ gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation, to wit, that God was 


* Being in substance a paper read before Hartford Central Association of Congregational 
Ministers Feb. 1, 1897. 
( 35 ) 
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in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses, and having committed unto us the ministry 
of reconciliation.” The fact, the word, the good news that God 
has reconciled the world unto himself is entrusted to the church 
to be given to the world. These Scriptures present but the one 
idea of the church’s mission —that it is evangelistic, not educa- 
tive. Not self culture, but the conversion of the world is here 
set forth as the church’s business. 

Another Scripture, Eph. iv. 1-16, has a clear message on this 
subject. We here read that unto each believer grace is given 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ. The gift of 
Christ referred to is the gift to the church of spirit-filled disciples, 
some to be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some to be 
pastors and teachers. The purpose for which these leaders are 
given and filled with the spirit is “for the perfecting of the 
saints unto the work of ministering unto the building up of the 
body of Christ.”” This process is to continue, St. Paul says, till 
the body, the church, has reached its full-grown size, which is 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. This body, 
the church, is to grow through the working in due measure of 
each several part, making increase of the body unto the building 
up of itself in love. 

The special point to which we call attention in this Scripture 
is this, viz., that the perfecting of the saints is not an end in it- 
self, but the means to an end. Church members are to be edu- 
cated, trained, developed unto the work of ministering. Culture 
is in order to service, and the end of service is not mere culture 
in the church or in the world, but the increase of the church. 
According to Paul’s idea here expressed, the culture side of 
church life is to be considered as a means to this end, viz., that 
the whole church may become in fact the ministering body of 
Christ, that through its ministering the world may be persuaded 
to faith and brought into membership in the body. The ultimate 
end and aim of all preaching and church life is, then, the con- 
version of men from the world, not culture, either spiritual, intel- 
lectual, or ethical. Culture has its value and place; it is essential; 
it is to be sought, but always as a means to an end, never as an 
end in itself. 

Tf this statement is true, having in mind the present condition 
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of our churches and the prevailing thought regarding the neces- 
sity of conversion, 1. €., of regeneration, we ask the question 
whether we ministers ought to preach and work for conversions. 
Ought ministers always to keep the end of our ministering be- 
fore themselves and their people? Ought ministers to educate 
and train their church members to work for conversions from 
the world? Should the church expect conversions? 

We give a few facts which are suggestively pertinent to this 
discussion. A paper was recently read before a Hartford Min- 
isters’ Association, in which published statistics of the increase 
of the churches were analyzed and commented upon. The body, 
discussing the paper, quite unanimously decried the testimony 
of statistics, especially such as are given in our year books re- 
garding the increase of the churches by confession of faith. 

The falsity of any attempted mechanical measurement of 
spiritual things must be admitted. The figures in the “ year 
book ” in any case, whether large or small in the accessions 
column, may convey an inadequate or untruthful impression re- 
garding the spiritual life and fruitage of any given church. 
Statistics do lie. They can be made to lie egregiously, yet they 
do tell some truth, and we cannot lightly set aside the truth told 
in our year books. If the published records of a church, say of 
one hundred members, situated in a community of several hun- 
dred unsaved people, show year by year that few are won to faith 
in Jesus, some years not any, do not these records bear witness 
either against that church and its pastor or against the gospel 
and the promises of God? 

We cannot, with a wave of the hand, brush aside the fact that 
seventy-nine Congregational Churches in Connecticut, in the 
year 1895, in which there were seventy-eight Sunday-schools, 
did not receive a soul into their membership on confession of 
faith? We cannot dismiss as meaningless the fact that in 1895 
the 589 Congregational Churches in Massachusetts, having 110,- 
179 members and 786 ministers, made a gain over losses of only 
705, having received by confession only 3,781. 

Do these and similar facts which others have gathered and 
published indicate that our churches have ceased to work for, to 
pray for, to expect conversions? Do they mean that about one- 
third of our churches are expecting only the fruitage of culture? 
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Is the church losing sight of her evangelistic mission? Is her 
mission evangelistic or educative? In the life of the average 
Congregational Church does the evangelistic or the culture aim 
have the precedence? 

The testimony from every side is to the fact that real con- 
versions from the world are not only rare in all the churches, 
but increasingly difficult to secure by those who work to this 
end. This thing does, however, yet happen. Evangelistic en- 
deavor does bring evangelistic results. Some are always found 
who are weary of sin and of self, and who want Christ. These re- 
spond to the gospel, and by a real experience come into the 
Christian life. But is this the common fruitage of church life? 
Do our pastors and churches live and pray and work for this 
end? Is it the thing to work for, or is it our business to work for 
a general culture fruitage, while conversions may come as a 
fortuitous result of the work of the Spirit ¢ 

There are some whose hearts are sad as they look over the 
facts as given in our year books. There are some who cannot 
repress the inquiry why so few are being saved; they are sure 
we have not been misinformed regarding the purpose of the 
gospel; they are equally confident of the mission of the church. 
We churches, we Christians hold the cup of salvation out of 
which the world must drink if it receive the water of life. To 
us, and to us only, is committed the word of reconciliation, the 
message of forgiveness and life. The Holy Spirit has been given 
to us to fill us with all power to bear witness and to deliver this 
message to men. He has come, he is here to convince the world 
of sin and of righteousness and of judgment, and to persuade to 
faith. But the world is not being so convinced and persuaded. 
Conviction of sin is a rare thing in these days. Why? Has the 
Holy Spirit ceased his work upon the world? Is the era of his 
promise past, or are the conditions in the churches such that he 
cannot work? 

We receive additions to our churches on confession of faith. 
Most of them are, however, from our own families and Sunday- 
schools. Most of these young people belong to us under the 
covenant. We keep a part of our own, and call it increase. 
But what of our gain from the world?) What of the world’s gain 
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from us¢ Where are the sons which have been born to the church 
during the last twenty-five years? 

The causative factors to this state of things are many. It isa 
time of transitional thought. The voice of the newspapers and 
the popular impression is that as a result of criticism and the 
discussion of Biblical and theological questions many of the old 
doctrines of sin and judgment, of atonement and regeneration 
have been changed or have ceased to be true. With this easement 
of conscience has come a now well-grown appetite for the kind 
of sensationalism and sensualism supplied in its rankest form by 
the papers which represent so-called new journalism, published, 
most of them, and the worst of them, on Sunday. 

But, whatever the causes, here we are, and here are the facts. 
One inquiry is as to the responsibility and duty of the church and 
of her ministers. Have we, her ministers, by significant omis- 
sions in our preaching helped the world to feel itself safe in sin? 
Back of all have not we and our churches been too mindful of 
ourselves-— lived too much for ourselves, and worked too ex- 
clusively for our own culture? 

Has not the end set before us been, and is it not yet, culture 
rather than conversion? Have we not thus turned aside from 
the church’s real business? 

The writer is by no means a pessimist. The writing of this 
paper has not been a juniper-tree exercise. There are bright 
and hopeful features of the church life of to-day; but there are 
some very serious things which ought to be seriously considered. 
An optimist must. not shut his eyes to the facts which make 
pessimists. Our year books do give us facts. Other facts of the 
pessimistic sort stare us in the face on every side. Something 
is awfully wrong. If the year book tells the truth, either the 
gospel is not. much preached to the unsaved in many places in 
New England, or it is preached without power, and is heard only 
as an idle tale. 


Culture or Conversions — which? 
Henry H. KE tsry. 





QOHELETH AND OMAR KHAYYAM, TWO 
ANCIENT CRITICS OF LIFE. 


The association of literature with life is one of the fruitful 
thoughts of our modern day. We look to literature for an inter- 
pretation of life. Our books speak to-us of vaster things than 
the fleeting present. They reflect for us the life of all ages. In 
them we find the great world-thoughts — the thoughts which, 
coming down to us through all generations, are of permanent 
interest to mankind. Therefore we delight in the study of litera- 
ture. We interpret ancient by modern, and modern by ancient. 
And so I invite you to consider two ancient thinkers — the He- 
brew author of the book of Ecclesiastes, in which the speaker is 
Qohéleth, and Omar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Persia. 

Qohéleth is a critic of life. His mind is disturbed with the 
profound problems which have disturbed the mind of man since 
first he queried “ Why?’ A vast wonder fills his soul. He is not 
content merely to live his life; he must needs philosophize about 
it. What is life for, and whither does it tend? How should it 
be lived? What, indeed, is the swmmum bonum? 

In seeking to answer his queries about life, the position of 
Qohéleth is a peculiar one. He looks out upon life through gray 
glasses; and yet he cannot fairly be called a pessimist, for he 
would hardly consider this world the worst one possible. He 
believes that all things take place by an inevitable necessity to 
which even man is subject without possibility of escape; and yet 
his fatalism is based upon a firm belief in a personal God who 
determines that fate. His position is a negative one: he be 
lieves that the ways of God in governing the world are inscru- 
table, and that it is man’s duty simply to submit and to make the 
best of the situation. And yet alongside of his negative position 
he places two very positive principles: Enjoy life through labor, 

and fear God. 

It would be hard to characterize this man by any one word. 
He is not to be classed in any of the schools. His position is his 
own. He is a Hebrew philosopher, and belongs in that line of 

( 40 ) 
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succession. His starting-place is not far short of the place where 
Job ended. He begins with the assumption to which Job had 
been led by bitter experience: that misfortune in this life comes 
to the righteous as well as to the wicked. There is, however, even 
less of hope in Qohéleth than there is in Job. The future offers 
no prospect of a righteous adjustment of things that now seem 
awry. The vision of immortality is not his. Job bursts out with 
a confidence that is born of hope, if nothing else. But Qohéleth 
can only say: “ A living dog is better than a dead lion. For the 
living know that they shall die; but the dead know not any- 
thing, neither have they any more a reward; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. As well their love, as their hatred and their 
envy, is now perished; neither have they any more a portion for- 
ever in anything that is done under the sun” (ix. 6). This is 
all the thought of the future can offer to Qohéleth. Death is 
not to him a gateway to a fuller life; it is simply the gateway 
toatomb. It is not the turning of a soiled, and troubled, and 
tear-marked page of promise; it is the final closing and sealing 
of the book of life. 

But even the life that precedes this hopeless end has not of- 
fered much of satisfaction to this weary-hearted man. He has 
run the gamut of human experiences, and nowhere has his soul 
found rest. The music of his life is discordant and out of tune. 
Not a single note sounds full and clear and true. He has tried 
many things, and all have been found wanting. His conclusion 
isexpressed in the opening words of his book: “ Vanity of van- 
ities, all is vanity. What profit hath man of all his labor wherein 
he laboreth under the sun?” (i. 2, 3.) Far from giving any 
satisfaction, “ All things are full of weariness; man cannot utter 
it; the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing. That which hath been is that which shall be; and that 
which hath been done is that which shall be done; and there is no 
new thing under the sun. Is there a thing whereof men say, See, 
this is new? it hath been already, in the ages which were before 
us” (i, 8,9, 10). The catalogue of experiences that follows the 


opening paragraph goes to prove the assertion that all is vanity 
and weariness. Qohéleth has tried wisdom. His heart “hath 
had great experience of wisdom and knowledge,” but this also 
was a striving after wind, “for in much wisdom is much grief; 
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and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow” (i. 18), 
Wisdom, indeed, excelleth folly, but the advantage is not for 
long; for one event. happeneth to all; “ how doth the wise man 
(lie even as the fool!” (ii. 17.) He tried pleasure and mirth; 
le heaped up for himself wine, and houses, and vineyards, gar- 
dens and parks, men-servants and maidens, herds and flocks, silver 
and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings, men singers and 
vomen singers, while his wisdom remained with him through all. 
3ut in spite of this comes that inevitable and sad refrain: “ Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and on 
the labor that I had labored to do: and, behold, all was vanity 
and a striving after wind, and there was no profit under the 
sun” (ii. 11). Whatever pleasure these possessions could bring 
of themselves is embittered by the reflection that all must be 
left to some man who will come after (ii. 18). This thought of 
death, indeed, is a constant source of misery. It puts in its 
deadly sting at all times. So dreadful is the thought that 
Qohéleth cannot see in what way man is superior to the beasts: 
“ for that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even 
one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other; 
yea, they have all one breath; and man hath no pre-eminence 
above the beasts; for all is vanity ” (iii. 19). 

Qohéleth does not sustain throughout his pages the orderly 
arrangement of thought with which he sets out. The construc- 
tion of the book breaks down, and meditations on the miseries 
of human society and the misfortunes of life are interspersed with 
sundry moral reflections and prudential maxims. Through all, 
however, runs the same minor note of quiet. despair. The word 
vanity ends, as it begins, the discourse. This is the word that the 
sum of life’s experiences has spoken to Qohéleth. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, life is good. And the 
conclusion to which Qohéleth comes is, Rejoice! “Truly the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold 
the sun. Yea, if a man live many years, let him rejoice in them 
all” (xi. 7, 8). “There is nothing better for a man than that 
he should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in his 
labor ” (ii. 24.). This latter injunction is of constant occurrence, 
showing that to Qohéleth it was the summum bonun, life being 
what it is. It was, moreover, a gift from the hand of God, be 
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stowed to relieve the wearisomeness of life. And yet even this 
joy was to be tempered by the thought that he who partakes of 
it will be brought into judgment by God (xi. 9). So this, too, 
is vanity and a striving after wind. 

And now let us pass to our other ancient philosopher, and 
let us see what Omar Khayyim has to say about life. To be 
sure, there are great differences between the Persian poet and 
the Hebrew. They are far apart in the subjective attitude under- 
lying their philosophies. Qohéleth was humble and yielding 
under the hand of God. Omar Khayyém braved God to his very 
face. Qohéleth has nothing, for instance, that parallels or even 
suggests the arrogance of this stanza from the “ Rubaiyat ”: 


(88) 
“ Why,” said another, “ Some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
The Luckless Pots he marr’d in making — Pish ! 
He’s a Good Fellow, and t’will all be well.” 


But yet the two men have much in common. Both are critics 
of life. Both feel wretchedly the darkness that comes when the 


light of life is put out. Both have tried wisdom and found it 
wanting. Both are unable to solve the problems of life. Both 


are hopelessly possessed by a creed of fatalism. 

A few selected Rubaiyat will indicate the point of view held 
by Omar Khayyim. Note, in the first place, how the thought 
of the transitoriness of life depresses him just as it depressed Qo- 
héleth. The one great certainty is life; the other great certainty 
is death. And this death is a direful black cloud which hangs 
on the horizon of every man’s life, ever threatening to engulf 
him in its mysterious awfulness. And so the poet cries out: 


(24) 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End. 


(25) 
Alike for those who for to-day prepare, 
And those that after some to-morrow stare, 


A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
“Fools, your reward is neither Here nor There.” 
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(26) 
Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so learnedly are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scattered, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 















But Omar Khayyaém had not always been thus despairing. 
He, like Qohéleth, had made wisdom his great quest. And with 
wisdom he had tried to solve the dark problem of the origin and 
meaning and end of human life. Like Qohéleth, however, he 
had been obliged to turn back baffled from the door whereon he 
had knocked. And so wisdom had brought him no light and no 


satisfaction. 









(27) 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 










(28) 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow: 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d — 

“T came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 












(29) 

Into this Universe, and Why not knowing; 

Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 















(31) 
Up from Earth’s Center through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravell’d by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 











(32) 

There was the Door to which I found no key; 

There was the Veil through I could not see: 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

There was — and then no more of Thee and Me. 


















And so the poet has been able to find neither rhyme nor 





reason in life. He can see nothing but an absolute fatalism, 








under control of which all things take place. This is indicated 






in the following stanzas, which also suggest somewhat of the 






nature and extent of his belief in God: 
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(70) 
The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 
And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all— Hr knows— HE knows. 


(71) 
The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


And so, finally, having failed to unravel the master-knot of 
human fate, Omar Khayyam resolved to make the most of the 


present. 
(35) 


Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I lean’d, the Secret of my Life to learn: 
And Lip to Lip it murmur’d — “ While you live, 
Drink! — for, once dead, you never shall return.” 
(54) 
Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 
(55) 
You know, my Friends, with what a brave Carouse 
I made a Second Marriage in my house: 
Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 
(74) 
Yesterday This Day’s Madness did prepare; 
To-morrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 


And so you see the likeness between the philosophies of 
Qohéleth and Omar Khayyém. There is no progress of thought 
in either of them. Omar Khayyém ends in the same arrogant, 
lively despair with which he began. And the word Vanity 
closes, as well as begins, the body of the book of Qohéleth. And 
vet the difference between the two men is very marked in two 
particulars: their attitude towards the power that rules the 
world, and their conception of the summum bonum — the great- 
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est good. These two points of difference should be very carefully 
noted, for in them consists the undoubted superiority of the He- 
brew to the Persian poet. 

In his attitude towards God Omar Khayyam is an agnostic, 
He has some notion of a great potter who shaped these luckless 
pots of human clay; of an eternal Saki who has poured forth 
millions of bubbles like us, and will pour; of a great master of 
the show, who holds the world as a sun-illumined lantern in 
midnight, and plays a game with the impotent pieces called men 











upon this checker-board of nights and days, 







Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 










3ut of this awful something as a personal God who is to be wor- 
shiped and served, Omar Khayyiém knows nothing. He sees 
ghat man is in the grasp of an inexorable fate, but the power 
behind that fate he knows only to denounce. 

Qohéleth, on the other hand, is an unflinching theist. To 
him God is the supreme being who rules on high, and who metes 
out human destiny as suits him best. This destiny falls upon 
man as a certain fate, but God is behind it all. In fact, the sense 
of God pervades the whole book of Qohéleth. The reiteration 
given to the thought of God is most profoundly impressive. God 
is the creator and administrator of all things. He apportions to 
each man the days of his life. Riches and wealth come from his 
hands. The power to eat and drink and to enjoy good in one’s 
labor is the gift of God. He is a judge. It shall be well with 
those that please him. Whatsoever he does is unchangeable, but 
all has been done to the end that man should fear him. This is 
the great command: “Fear God.” Exactly what Qohéleth 
meant by it cannot be said with certainty, but he mentions a few 
details which suggest his conception of man’s duty. He speaks 
of sacrifices and vows. He talks of men who please God, as if 
that were a desirable thing. He refers to the house of God, and 
seems to have some sort of notion that spiritual worship is better 
than mere punctilious formalism (v. 1). And, finally, in the 
epilogue, the injunction to keep his commandments is coupled 
with the bidding to fear God. Whether the epilogue is an in- 
tegral part of the original document or not, this command is cer- 
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tainly in harmony with the rest of Qohéleth’s thought. At the 
same time, there may be some question as to what the phrase 
“commandments of God ” signified to Qohéleth. 

The immeasurable superiority of this Hebrew point of view 


to that of the agnostic Persian is apparent on the surface. 

In his practical suggestion of the swmmum bonum for every 
day living, Qohéleth again stands on a height far above Omar 
Khayyam. All that the latter can offer as an offset to the mis- 
eries of life is the wine cup and a carousal. Evil and short is 
the span of life; it is preceded and followed by a dark mystery; 


therefore, 


Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go nor where. 


Let misery, and mystery, and question of all flee away before 
red wine. 
Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 


Qohéleth is none the less weighed down by the wretchedness 
of life. He has bitten into many apples, and they have turned to 
ashes in his mouth. But instead of being made arrogant and 
reckless by his experience of life, he is made sad and submissive. 
Instead of urging to wine and carousal, he preaches the gospel 
of labor. “ Eat and drink, and enjoy good in your labor,”’ is his 
ery; and, “ this is the gift of God.” Thus only is any satisfaction 
tobe found in life. The results of the labor, after they have been 
accomplished, will not give any satisfaction; they are vanity 
and a striving after wind. But the toil itself is a good. In it is 
to be found the only sure pleasure that life affords. In it is to 
be found the only offset to the miseries of existence. It alone re- 
mains when all things else — wisdom, mirth, wine, possessions, 
power — have proved themeselves to be mere vanity. There- 
fore, labor, and take pleasure in the act of labor. This is the 
word of Qohéleth. 

Thus Qohéleth makes a contribution to life which is not 
found in the “ Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyém. The Persian 
poet knows no God that he can honor, and he seeks nothing in 
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life but the pleasure of the wine cup. His pessimism is recklessly 
defiant. The Hebrew is an unquestioning theist, and he seeks a 
mild satisfaction in life through the God-given power to enjoy 
good in labor. To be sure, he is always inclined to despair. His 
chief word is “ Vanity.” Even his belief in God and his gospel 
of labor are tinctured by his pessimism. And yet there is some 
thing positive and strong in these two doctrines that saves his 
book from being merely destructive, and makes it a valuable 
contribution to the thought of the world. 

The fact that Qohéleth has known doubt is no discredit to 
him. The praise or blame rests on the attitude to which he is 
brought by his doubt. The poets of our own century have also 
known doubt. Shelley was an avowed atheist. Arnold fell 
from belief to doubt, and was content to stay there. Clough 
doubted, but longed for light. Tennyson went through doubt 
into a triumphant faith. And Browning could, through sym- 
pathy, portray doubt, while yet he stood over against all the rest 
as the strong, master-poet of faith in our day. 

Qohéleth had no such vital and active faith as Tennyson and 
Browning. And yet we find even in this least constructive and 
most pessimistic book of the Hebrew canon a belief and a gospel 
which place it infinitely above and beyond that most brilliant 
masterpiece of Fersian literature. 

Winrrep CHESNEY RHOADES. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IN THE GOSPELS ‘— 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 


I. Irs Scope. 


In the first beatitude we read, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven.” In the final judgment 
scene we hear the royal Son of Man saying to those upon his right 
hand, “Come, . . . inherit the Kingdom.” It is probably true 
of the great body of believing readers of these two statements 
that they conceive the Kingdom, which is promised in the one and 
imparted in the other, as embodying the sum of all the promises 
of God, the consummation of all the holy desires of his saints. 
Itis also probably true that this estimate continues to be held un- 
changed, except as it may grow more vivid and sure, throughout 
all the accumulating years of earthly experience and hope. 
Apart from any special examination or study, it is joyfully ac- 
cepted by all the patient and faithful people of God that this 
heavenly Kingdom is assuredly destined for them, and that its 
. rewards will comprehend and convey all that God’s great grace 
prepares, all that their expectant souls await. When it is at- 
tained, nothing is anywhere behind, nothing anywhere beyond. 

How does this unstinted, spontaneous, and prevailing faith 
stand under the sharp scrutiny of an unsparing investigation? 
Does it disclose an enthusiasm somewhat overwrought, an an- 
ticipation somewhat beyond safe warrant, a conception here and 
there incommensurate with the promises and purposes of God? 
Does it make the outline anywhere too broad, the expected felici- 
ties in anything too rich and full for sober scholarship to approve ? 
What precisely is the plan and what the content of the Kingdom 


of God as delineated and detailed in our Gospel record? 


A careful search for an answer to these weighty inquiries 


may properly begin with the two passages already brought into 
view, for both alike,— the one with its stimulus to a resolute 
endurance of all probation, and the other with its royal and 
final reward — seem to be cast in all-inclusive terms, and thus 
to justify all that the exceeding great multitude of Christ’s fol- 


lowers have unsuspectingly believed. 
NovemMBER—4 (49) 
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The first passage, standing significantly in the van of all the 
beatitudes, may fittingly be a banner to lead our search. To an 
attentive eye it will be found to reflect a flood of light. It de 
clares the Kingdom of Heaven to be the portion and reward of 
such as are “poor in spirit.” This conditioning clause is like 
a radiant star whose beams shine everywhere. It reflects, as with 
an inscribed motto, the very core and heart of all that Scripture 
anywhere enjoins in its terms of release from sin and restoration 
toGod. Poverty of spirit — it is this that finds clear illustration 
in David and Daniel, Isaiah and Amos, Peter and Paul, the pub- 
lican and the prodigal, the Roman centurion and the woman of 
Syrophoenicia, in the supreme and most significant moments 
of their religious life. It is precisely the lack of this, and the 
open and bold assertions of its contrasted and antagonistic self- 
confidence and pride that brought overthrow and woe upon 
Egypt and Tyre, Sennacherib and Belshazzar, Judah in the time 
of Jeremiah and the Pharisees in the time of Christ. Humility, 
contrition, self-reproach and shame, a deep and saddening sense 
of unworthiness and want, and a strong yearning after a lost 
birthright of purity and joy — these, that are the unfailing 
qualities of him that is poor in spirit, are also the conditions that 
as unfailingly dispose and prepare any and every son of Adam 
for the universal message of salvation by grace. They are the 
standing stipulations everywhere attached to the Scripture offer 
of rescue and life. For illustration and proof let close attention 
be paid to Isaiah and the Psalms, to the epistle of Galatians and 
the Gospel of John, and above all to the record of the Saviour’s 
final journey from Galilee to the Cross. Poverty of spirit is a 
persistent condition in every offer, an essential condition in every 
acceptance of Gospel redemption and peace. It is the straight 
gate and the narrow way to life. Such being the scope and 
purport of the conditioning clause, it is wholly justified and 
natural to anticipate finding a corresponding sweep and com- 
prehension in the clause announcing the reward. Indeed, to 
any soul that deeply feels and sadly knows the poverty here in 
mind, with its minglings of utter self-abasement and unbounded 
desire, both passionately sincere and strong, it is all but inevitable 
that the reward proposed shall need to have a range and worth 
co-extensive and equivalent to all that the fullest fruition of the 
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Christian faith expects. Anything less would mock the hunger- 
ing heart and leave unfilled the want that other Scripture prevail- 
ingly assures shall be supplied. Never, as the spiritually poor 
unfailingly conceive, can the Saviour’s beatitude upon the poor 
in spirit be adequately guaranteed, until their reward is seen to 
embrace the entire inheritance of the saved. This conclusion, 
it is clear to see, is the outcome of the logic of the lowly heart. 
But that it is an induction of undeniable validity and breadth, 
no scholarship, of whatever breadth, has any competency to 
deny. 

The utterance quoted from the Judgment scene, on close 
scrutiny, yields even surer warrant for the common view. The 
condition here prefixed, of human kindness or neglect, sweeps 
all of earthly life within review, while the reward of eternal life 
in the Kingdom of God leaves nothing not embraced in all the 
world to come. ‘This seems specially clear from a study of the 
temporal terms of the-entire paragraph. The scene as a whole 
issupreme. But among all its features its finality is preéminently 
commanding and clear. It is set at the utmost terminus of man’s 
probationary career. No descriptions, whether of reward or 
doom, could be more inclusive, fundamental, or supreme. The 
Kingdom now conveyed to the saints is not a transient incident 
in time or a partial constituent in the fruition of hope. Its 
transfer crowns the world’s career and eternally consummates 
the anticipations of man. No less assertion can be possibly 
made to fit the passage as it stands. The Kingdom of Heaven, 
as here upheld, does evidently include all that God from the 
foundation of the world has designed for his saints, all that his 
saints in all time to come shall ever enter, inherit, or enjoy. 

The common judgment, thus, as to the extreme compass of 
our theme finds in these two passages no suggestion of correction 
or rebuke. It seems to gain sober support after the most care- 
ful attention. 

And now numerous other of the Kingdom passages deserve 
review. Closely kindred with the Judgment section is the 
Saviour’s outburst. on occasion of the Roman Centurion’s unex- 
ampled faith. In dual outlook, in breadth of survey, in relation 
of parts, and in choice of terms the resemblance is marked. 


Here as there the thought seems to center upon an ultimate, a 
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universal, a supreme desire. And in its teaching we seem to be 
told that a seat in the Kingdom of Heaven is an expression en- 
tirely adequate to describe all of dignity, good fellowship, and 
fullness of joy that any of the true’children of Abraham have 
ever desired or are ever to know. 

Very similar again, though here under negative forms of 
expression, are the declarations occurrent in the Master’s con- 
verse with Nicodemus. In his solemn and repeated averment 
that no unregenerate man can ever enter or discern the King- 
dom of Heaven, he seems to deny to the iniquitous and unbeliev- 
ing, not a limited period or a single fragment of his heavenly 
reward, but nothing less than all that his salvation shall ever 
secure through regeneration and faith. 

Of intimately related significance are the parables of the 
Treasure and the Pearl, the admonitions to sacrifice eye or hand, 
property or friends for the Kingdom’s sake, and the entreaty to 
seek the Kingdom first. All of these teachings are efforts, most 
urgent and well-weighed on the Saviour’s part, to heighten in 
his followers’ minds their estimate of its worth. And, what is 
imperative in this inquiry to observe, this desired enhancement 
is deliberately and repeatedly made supreme. As an object of 
desire, a goal of endeavor, a measure of value, and an arbiter 
of duty, the Kingdom of Heaven can allow in no human heart 
for a single moment any rival or peer. Its verdicts and values, 
its inspirations and allurements, its conditions and exactions, 
are above all exception or debate, beyond all challenge or appeal. 
Everywhere and at all times its claims and persuasions are para- 
mount. All things else are its inferiors. The most valuable 
organs and functions of the human frame, the most. precious 
friendship of the human life, the entire attainment of a life’s 
endeavor, the very essentials of our earthly existence are each 
and all, severally and alike, to be placed and kept, in relation 
to the Kingdom of God, in a position and condition of unqualified 
subordination and restraint. These are mighty assertions, in- 
deed, fit to make a writer or reader pause. But their avowal 
must be as sturdy as it is startling. The Saviour’s sentences suffer 
no uncertainty. Over and over and over again he makes it pass- 
ing clear that nothing shall enter the range of human admiration 
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or desire which may transcend the Kingdom of Heaven in au- 
thority or value or charm. Nothing ranks as its equal. Noth- 
ing stands above. Nothing lies beyond. It is the final goal, 
the matchless pearl, the highest good. All this, while never 
enumerating what its contents are, give no uncertain voice about 
the Kingdom’s scope. It must entirely embrace whatever the 
people of God ultimately attain. 

Another class of passages that issue in the same result are 
such as summarize a considerable round of Messianic work. 
Such are Luke iv. 43, viii. 1, ix. 11, Acts i. 3, with which may 
be compared Matthew iv. 23, ix. 35, xxiv. 14. Here the entire 
activity of integral periods of the Galilean ministry, the sum 
of the teaching of a busy day, the total instruction of those 
forty transfigured and transfiguring days from the Resurrection 
to the Ascension scene, and finally the world-wide programme 
of Gospel proclamation from the time of Christ to the consum- 
mation of the Christian age, are all in turn enclosed within the 
scope of the Kingdom of God. In none of these passages, again, 


is any list of its contents at hand. But that we must give its 
outline an ample range is made impressively imperative and 


plain. 

Harmonious with all of this are the natural inferences in- 
cidental to the teachings of the parables of the Sower, the Leaven, 
and the Mustard-seed. Though little can wisely be positively 
said, as little can the universal scope of these beautiful illustra- 
tions of the Kingdom of God be wisely denied. Their range 
is undeniably broad. In particular in the opening parable, let 
any one try to measure the outside meaning of the “seed” the 
“soil” and the results. They are symbols of realities of ma- 
jestic proportions. The orbits of their thought are all but 
infinite. 

In like manner, let the outline of such a passage as Luke i." 
32, 33 be carefully traced. There is introduced a King in whose 
person and reign all the hopes held out to David’s line are to 
be fulfilled. No narrow project that, in very truth. When 
those glowing prophecies are all made good, all dominion shall 
be in righteousness, and all the earth shall be at peace. 


But now there is to be found within the Kingdom passages 
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material descriptive of its scope that is far more definite and 
precise. Thus far we have gained a sense of the reach and 
sweep of its outside bounds. Now it is to be seen how far the 
Gospel list of its interior constituents sheds light upon the King- 
dom’s scope. 

Here again two passages may lead the way. The first is the 
entire conversation occasioned by the coming of the rich young 
man in Luke xviii, and the second is. the debate over Christ’s 
relation to Satan in Matthew xii. In both passages the parallel 
records need to be carefully compared. 

In the former scene the youth inquires by what means he 
may have, or inherit “ eternal life.” In Jesus’ reply the desired 
goal is defined as “ entrance into life” and as having “ treasure 
in heaven.” Then as the young man sadly and selfishly with- 
draws, the Lord complains that riches should so impede “entrance 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” At this the disciples exclaim, 
Who then can “be saved?’ Upon this the Lord declares that 
all who comply with the conditions he had named, of sacrifice 
and devotion to himself, should in the aeon to come “ receive 
eternal life.” Here is a striking cluster of apparently co-exten- 
sive and synonymous terms. Entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven is identical with “having treasure in heaven,” with 
“having” or “ receiving “eternal life,” and 
with “being saved.” Partly parallel with this is the evidence 
‘come ” and “ in- 


” ” or “entering ”’ 


of the final Judgment scene, where those who ‘ 


” are in that identical experience said to 


herit the Kingdom ’ 
enter into “ everlasting life.” Parallel, again, is the contexual 
evidence in Jesus’ talk with Nicodemus, where “ entering the 
Kingdom of Heaven ” and “having eternal life” seem, in the 
Saviour’s mind to be commensurate thoughts. |The parable 
touching forgiveness in Luke xviii guides to the same result. It 
‘is true the emphasis is upon the condition (having a forgiving 
heart), rather than upon the content (being forgiven); upon the 
moral quality of those who enter, rather than upon their felicity 
within the Kingdom. Still, forgiveness, viewed as an expert 
ence at the bar of God, is indubitably also the content and sub- 


stance of the blessing won, when entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven is secured. The Kingdom’s joys and the joys of free 
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pardon are, by the teaching of this plain parable, identically one 
and the same experience of life. 

Another striking class of passages, viz., those which picture 
the Kingdom of Heaven as a feast, will best be listed here. 
Of these perhaps the most impressive and precious is the forecast 
found in connection with Luke’s account of the first Eucharist. 
Only less impressive is the repeated allusion to an ingathering 
from the East and West to a festal fellowship in the Kingdom 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Then there are those fine and 
solemn parables, so equally fraught with warning and good 
cheer, resembling the Kingdom to a feast in Luke xiv, Matthew 
xxii, and Matthew xxv. Here are no less than six distinct and 
weighty references that liken the Kingdom’s highest joys, or 
trace its culmination, to a great and goodly feast. This is a 
feature that comes near to outranking in depth and height and 
rich suggestiveness every other feature in our theme. It marks 
the final and faultless consummation of Hebrew hope. In the 
impassioned yearnings of Hosea’s bleeding love, and in the 
heavenly lyries of Isaiah liv and lxii there unfolds before all the 
world its one unrivaled efflorescence of religious faith. Here, in 
this Kingdom feast, that faith attains its last and full fruition. 
This will fill the soul indeed. To leave all darkness and enter 
fadeless light, to end the journey from an alien land to our 
eternal home, to be clad in bridal robes, to see the King in his 
beauty as he is, to hear his weleome in, to advance without im- 
pediment to the bridegroom’s side, to stand before his eye with- 
out reproach, to be filled without alloy with his goodwill and 
pride, to be arrayed as with a garment with his favor and grace 
in the heavenly sacrament of marital love, to know therein the 
blessed and imperishable thrill of communion with all the 
saints — all this, which is the loftiest anticipation of all pure, 
spiritual desire, is the blessed portion and lot of all who enter 
the Kingdom of God. It is to blend with all God’s saints in 
bridal, festal fellowship with the divine Lord of redemp- 
tion and life forevermore. All of this, and nothing less, must 
be set and held within our estimate of the scope of the Kingdom 
of God. 


But just here another and strikingly diversified feature of 
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the Kingdom rises into view. As already intimated, these very 
festal passages, so abounding with highest joy, are also freighted 
with an awful warning. Again and again and again, with ex- 
ception in but a single case, they embody and vigorously enforce 
a striking and dreadful contrast. While many freely enter the 
festal hall, many are repulsed or expelled. And what here de- 
serves special regard, this disclosure of the woful outlook is in 
repeated instances the Saviour’s primary design. The element 
of warning is in Luke xiv, without any question, the uppermost 
thought. And in every case the lot of those who fail to enter 
the feast could not be more dreadfully described. Their loss and 
doom are extreme. They wholly fail of light and honor and 
fellowship and joy. They vanish into irreversible anguish, 
despair, and night. All this presses urgently forward the sharp 
inquiry :— Is the act of exclusion from life, the infliction of woe, 
the element of judgment, an integral constituent among the 
functions and activities of the Kingdom of Heaven? 

For this inquiry Matthew xii. 28, the passage already cited, 
deserves first place. The Lord had healed a blind and dumb 
demoniac. This moved Christ’s enemies to charge upon him 
confederacy with Beelzebub, the prince of the demons. While 
indignantly refuting this, the Saviour speaks these words: “ If 
I by the Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the Kingdom of 
God come unto you.” Setting aside now manifold questions 
that press to be heard, it demands to be clearly said and seen 
that in this event and throughout this debate it was primarily, 
not the man who had been relieved, but the demon who had 
been expelled, and this, not merely as an individual enemy of 


man, but in its capacity as agent and surrogate of the head of 
the demoniac realm, that constituted the topic discussed by the 
Pharisees and Christ. The assault upon Satan and his implied 
defeat, this was the one feature held in view; and this was 
declared a demonstration that the Kingdom of God was at hand. 


The sense and scope of this assertion deserve long and close ex- 
amination. For it certainly seems to lead to nothing less than 
that the scope of the Kingdom of Heaven, as descriptively set 
forth in the Gospels, must be expanded to include the entire 
function and process of judgment upon sin, even to the ejection 
of demons and the downfall of their realm. 
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In the light of this passage let the final Judgment scene be 
reviewed again, until the mind is clear as to whether the dis- 
missal of those upon the left into penal fellowship with Satan 
and all his adjutants in sin is a trifling and extraneous incident 
in the scene, or an inseparable constituent in the full and final 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven by the Son of Man. 

Alongside these passages should be set the parables of the 
Tares and the Net. In the latter of these, if not in both, it is 
almost sure that the exclusion and doom are the Saviour’s primal 
thought. Certainly it is beyond all question that in both these 
teachings the final judgment on the lost is as integral and in- 
separable a portion of the whole instruction as is the glory of the 
saved. Both must have even honor and equal place in the 
Kingdom which all the parables describe. No other exposition 
can carry its rules consistently throughout the list. 

Not at all divergent is the outcome of any thorough study 
of the parable of the Pounds in Luke xix. Judgment upon the 
insurgent and unfaithful, at the return of the King, is an act 
as indivisible and essential to the exercise of his Kingly right 
as is the reward of the true. Neither can fairly be excluded, 
both must be freely embraced in any draught of the scope of the 
Kingdom here described. 

Just here the bearing of Matthew xxiv. comes clear. It is 
an address outlining the program of the Christian age. Two 
features are throughout paramount: the evangelization of the 
world, with the final assembling of the elect; and the desolation 
of the Jews, with the widespread affliction and final wailing of 
the nations, in the culmination of the Kingdom at the coming 
of the Son of Man. From beginning to end of the Christian 


age a judgment, as truly as from beginning to end an evangel; 


and at the end a wailing and dismay as truly as a glorious in- 
gathering — these are equally and persistently and finally pres- 
ent in the majestic program of the Kingdom of God. 

And finally, the statements by angel and virgin and patri- 
arch that attended the announcement of the Saviour’s birth are 
not to be overlooked. The most specific of these is the repeated 
allusion to the Messiah’s relation to the Davidie throne. That 
Jesus should spring from David’s line, sit on David’s throne, and 
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consummate the Davidic hope carried with it, as repeatedly 
avowed, the abasement and confusion of all of Israel’s foes. To 
all Jewish thought this combination in the Messianic reign of 
dignity for some and disaster for the rest, was essentially in- 
herent in their ever-beleaguered lot. Enemies and oppressors 
and contemners must be destroyed before ever Israel could enjoy 
the glory, liberty, and peace of the ransomed and holy people 
of God. And this thought is interlaced within the very 
texture of the religious hope of those who are the very first to 
greet the divine heir of the Davidiec throne. This announce 
ment of Gospel faith in terms of Hebrew hope, this unfolding 
of the Hebrew life under the Christian sky, this interpretation 
of the Christian age by Hebrew speech, this Hebrew estimate 
and delineation of the nature and range of the Kingdom now 
verily at hand may proffer us a judgment upon our theme as 
valuable as it is unique. 

Just here one recalls how John the Baptist, in his announce- 
ment of the Kingdom of his Lord, spoke in elucidation hereof, 
not alone of the Lamb, the pardon, the baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, and the ingathering of the wheat; but also, and quite 
as strongly, of the axe, the fan, and the chaff in unquenchable 
fire. 

Thus repeatedly, nay, thus repetitiously, the Kingdom pas- 
sages promulgate disclosures of an awful woe. Almost without 
exception, when these passages offer any definite descriptive terms 
at all, they embrace this judgment phase. It therefore commonly 
stands in strangely close affiliation with the most precious assur- 
ances of dignity and bliss. And then it is a notable fact that all 
the Gospel allusions to “ weeping and gnashing of teeth ” occur 
within these Kingdom sections and nowhere else. When, 
therefore, all is had in mind, it seems beyond escape that final 
judgment upon persistent sin and final allotment of a penal 
doom must be given place in any perfect description of the scope, 
or nature and range, or interior constituents of the Kingdom of 


Heaven. 


But just here a special comment must be made. For while 
the conclusion just set down does seem inevitable and clear, i 
a careful study of these numerous passages, and while it does 
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seem to speak in perfect concord with the clearest utterance of 
Old Testament hope, it yet cannot be overlooked that there are 
also numerous passages in the Gospel records with which it seems 
in almost hopeless dissonance. In repeated instances, it must 
be said, the Kingdom appears to be so conceived as to convey 
the sense of salvation and felicity alone. Indeed, in most 
instances this seems at first glance true. And, on the other hand, 
in many explicit statements those who encounter judgment and 
woe are described, not as therein experiencing any share in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but as being instead refused admission, 
or expelled. From both sets of statement it would certainly 
seem as though the Kingdom were fully defined in an exclusive 
description of the experience of the saved. And if final proof 
were needed, it would seem to be found, for example, in Mat- 
thew vii. 21, which proclaims that the disobedient “shall not 
enter ” the Kingdom of Heaven. 

This opens a vast discussion. Many things deserve to be 
said. Not infrequently many things are lightly and hastily 
said. But their value is correspondingly transient and slight. 
When rightly perceived, the problem here unearthed is one that 
will make any prudent person pause. It is nothing other nor 
less than a determination of the ultimate condition of an un- 
relenting antagonist of truth; and this, not alone in its relation 
to all lovers of sincerity, but also and preéminently, to the Lord 
of the Kingdom of truth and light. How is the Kingdom of 
Christ related to those who will not forsake the dominion of 
hypocrisy and lies? This presents a dark and distressing theme. 
But, however oppressive and obscure, it is also almost infinitely 
imperative, far-reaching, and profound. It cannot be repulsed, 
evaded, or overlooked. Its elements are embedded in the very 
foundations of the Kingdom of Heaven; they are embodied in 
its entire construction; at its final consummation they are un- 
deniably outstanding and distinct, as the Gospels undeniably 
declare. The forces of the two dominions are continually inter- 
locked. The Messiah’s success inevitably involves the over- 
throw and eternal subjugation of insistent sin. From first to 
last the Saviour’s sway is concerned officially with the ultimate 
fortune of his foes. His Kingdom cannot be exhaustively de- 


fined, if this is dropped from view. 
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How, then, may the seeming exclusion of a needful ¢o- 
etlicient, in terms that seem to embrace the whole, be explained? 
Perhaps the term upon the lips of Christ has a twofold usage, one 
comprehensive of both judgment and salvation, the other connot- 
ing salvation alone. This may be possible, but it is quite an un- 
likely view. Perhaps salvation in fact includes them both. One 
‘an conceive in many cases how this might be. This does seem 
the prevailing Old Testament thought.. It seems to describe the 
thought of Mary and Zacharias in the records of Luke. _ It 
certainly finds clear expression in the Apocalypse of John. 
Certainly, not seldom salvation involves, in part consists in 
the defeat and destruction of one’s foes. But this, again, 
in many of the Gospel scenes seems unnatural and _ forced. 
It does not. always most closely describe the experience of ad- 
mission into life; it also faultily portrays the experience 
and condition of the condemned. In notable instances the two 
appear distinct. Perhaps the Saviour’s usage of the term would 
seem more self-consistent and clear if we would accustom our 


eye to survey the Kingdom of Heaven from the Saviour’s point 
of view. Then it would be seen to be a reign as well as a realm, 


and a realm as well as a reign; a course of events as well as a state 
of being, and a lordship over the evil as well as over the good. 
Viewed thus from the high and sweeping survey of the throne 
and plan of the King, the Kingdom will be seen to be a pro- 
eram conceived and unfolded in the interest of righteousness 
alone. For all who love his righteous reign, the Kingdom of 
Heaven is found, in its utmost scope, to be nothing other than 
a blissful experience of beneficence and reward, nothing but 
faultless righteousness and perfect joy. But when this same 
enthronement of equity and goodwill encounters inveterate re- 
bellion, iniquity, and hate, its administration, albeit entirely un 
changed in the principles of its reign, must issue in vastly dis- 
similar results. In such diverse conditions the same dominion 
of heavenly lordship, truth, and grace will of necessity entail 
disaster and despair. The Kingdom is everywhere and ever- 
more the same, the Kingdom of Christ, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the reign of truth, whose holiness, harmony, and rest are normal 
issues for all who enjoy and adopt its gracious reign; but into 
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whose order, honor, and peace none can ever come who blas- 
pheme, deceive, and destroy. And this admission of some and 


exclusion of the rest is not because some are within and others 
beyond the Kingdom’s scope, but because both are equally and 
alike under the same dominion of the King of truth. 

This view gains fine corroboration in a final Gospel scene still 
waiting for review. Among the trial scenes before Pilate the 
accusers had charged Jesus that he avowed himself one Christ, 
a King. This charge aroused the minion of Rome, and he in- 
stantly and sharply inquired, “Art thou a King?” Jesus attested 
that he was. But then he added two modifying avowals, that 
both deserve our closest thought. “My Kingdom is not of this 
world.” My mission is to “ bear witness to the truth.” Of 
these the latter belongs to our present study.. Here is a testi- 
mony that may fittingly complete the round of one’s inquiry 
after the nature and range of the Kingdom of Heaven. It 
yields a sovereign and universal theme. The inauguration of 
the Kingdom of Heaven is the inauguration of the reign of truth. 
Here is an infinitely pregnant scheme. Its study is prolific of 
reward. Let students look long upon the King. Let them 
search into his nature and quality and the relation of his person 
tohis law. Let them mark the manner, the content, the clarity, 
and the force of his witness to the truth. Then let them look 
upon the truth which he enthrones, to see its imperial beauty, 
supremacy, and range. Let them see the consecration of the 
Master to his theme, the relation of his person to his work, of 
his character to his reign. Then with clear and open eye upon 
the King, upon his witness, and upon his zeal, let them 
take the measure of his attested and all-controlling truth; and 
so let them determine the meaning, the method, and the range 
of its supreme dominion. Then let them study all the other 
Kingdom sections in the light of this. Its sweep will be found 
astonishingly complete. And within its range the function of 
the judge will be found to have full place. It is the inspiration 
of all the scorn which Christ visits so frequently upon manifold 
hyprocrisy. It is the main note in every call for faith in the 
eternal verities of God. It causes every complaint against 
unfaithfulness, and every call to verily do, and not deceitfully 
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profess to do, the words of his law. _The Kingdom of Christ is 
a Kingdom of equity, verity, and right. This is the basis of all 
its fellowship, the fountain of all its peace, the universal as- 
surance of its universal reign, and the omnipotent warrant of 
all its sanctions and rewards. 


In seeking now to unify all that the Gospels give respect- 
ing the scope of the Kingdom of Heaven, it appears from the 
broadest and most general utterances’ upon the theme that it 
must be so stated as to include all the promises of saving grace, 
all the fruitions of a believer’s hope. It includes the farthest 
goal, the highest good, the most precious treasure brought 
within human ken. It has been found to comprehend all that 
Christ said and did in wide and busy tours of his active life. 
And yet, while many passages seem to warrant and even compel 
this wide extension of its sense, not one of them conveys or even 
suggests the definite terms to state its precise description. 

In the more specific and particular statements that have been 
found, appearing as they do, when taken together, to catalogue 
the contents connoted by the term, its scope appears, again, to 
be about exhaustive of the Saviour’s work. It sweeps within 
its range forgiveness of sin, being saved, the attainment of 
heavenly treasures, and the experience of eternal life. Again 
its functions are shown to involve the awful and final exclusion, 
abasement, and doom of Satan and his demons, and all who love 
darkness and sin. 

Certain other features, not treated at length in this paper, 
have also incidentally come to view. The Kingdom is presented 
now as a place to be entered, like an area or a festal hall, and 
now as a possession or inheritance that can be taken in hand; 
now as a force, and now as a condition of life; now as of 
heaven, and now as on earth; now as an administration by 
Christ, and now as an experience of man; now as something 
immediately at hand, and now as something yet to come; now 
as fulfilling the covenant with Abraham and David and the age 


long hopes of believing Jews, and now as entailing the ruin of 
Jerusalem and the utter abasement of their national pride; now 
as a gift, and now as a reward. Moreover, it is described by 
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Christ as fraught with mysteries; and it repeatedly comes to 
view that the very children of the Kingdom by tradition and 
inherited claim were woefully at fault in their understanding 
of its true quality. And, finally, the Saviour solemnly declares 
that none but the lowly, sincere, and merciful may ever enter, 
none but the regenerate can ever see the Kingdom of God. 

All this makes painfully clear that difficulties and perils beset 
the theme. But entrance and possession of the Kingdom are 
freely assured to all of a childlike heart, and the mysteries were 
unlocked to the inner circle of the disciples of our Lord. An 
interior fellowship with the spirit of a little child and an intimate 
communion with Christ may bring the nature and power of the 
Kingdom within one’s ken. . 

The first, most natural step in this effort to unify and com- 
bine is the correlation of the features of forgiveness, being saved, 
gaining heavenly treasure, having eternal life, and sitting at 
afeast. That these are in mutual harmony is immediately clear. 
But more than this is true. Let all these features be surveyed 
in the light of the feast. It really includes them all. Here 
is fellowship with Christ, unhindered, pure, and full. This is 
eternal life. No better definition can be found. It is also 
being saved. And ask the restored prodigal son, if there is not 
in the inmost thrill of his joy at the father’s feast the sense of 
pardon of all his sin. Such is the Kingdom of Heaven, viewed 
as the ultimate felicity of the redeemed. It is the acquisition 
for sinful man of the supreme advantage of joyful and unend- 
ing fellowship with Christ. It is the attainment by Christ and 
the enjoyment by man of salvation by grace. In one word it 
is SALVATION. This is the treasure, the pearl, the per- 
fection, the felicity, the deliverance, the dignity, the festal fel- 
lowship, the eternal life of the Kingdom of Heaven. Perfee- 
tion of character, perfection of fellowship, perfection of station, 
perfection of joy — this is for the saved the Kingdom of God. 
This fulfills all the covenants. This is the supreme good, be- 
hind which and beyond which nothing remains. 

Similarly simple and concise is the sum of all the contrasted 
aspects of the Messianic reign. They are all occasioned by 
human or Satanic impenitence, rebellion, hypocrisy, or hate. 
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‘These radical sins take numerous forms, as unbelief, unfaithful- 
ness, iniquity, disobedience, duplicity, unfruitfulness, scandal, 
worldliness, self-seeking, pride, unkindness, or contempt. But 
at heart they are all assaults upon the dominion, faithfulness, 
and love of God. And these punitive aspects of the Messiah’s 
rule are all embodied in some form of repulse, humiliation, and 
pain. And these, again, agree in one. The exclusion is the 
essence of all abasement and woe. This is the terror and the 
torment of the axe and fan, of the abasement and the outer 
gloom, of the weeping and gnashing of teeth, of the portion of 
the hypocrites and the lake of fire, of the separation from the 
righteous and the incar-eration with Satan, of the subjection 
to “tormentors ” and the allotment among the “ lost,” of the 
withdrawal of the call and the forfeiture of the reward, of the 
being supplanted by Gentiles and outranked by harlots, of 
the final slaughter and the accumulated woe. So simple is the 
awful and total doom pronounced by the Messianic Son of Man. 
It is the infliction by Christ, and the endurance by man of 


eternal death. In one word it is JUDGMENT. 


And now the whole may be combined in the following con- 
densed conclusion: 

The Kingdom of Heaven is the Messiah’s sovereign pro 
gram of Salvation by Grace, for such as repent of sin and 
follow Christ; and of Allotment of Woe, for all who proudly 
persist in sin. 

Such is the scope of the Kingdom of Heaven. Its sweep and 
range are verily sublime. | Everywhere presupposing the holy 
dominion of God and the continual presence of sin, its teachings 
revolve about the widely sundered poles of obedience and rebel- 
lion, obduracy and repentance, the Messiah and Satan, grace and 
guilt, salvation and doom, bliss and woe. Its horizon is as 
broad, and its aeon is as long, as all the breadth and length of the 


government of God, in its relationship with sinners condemned 
And in all that wide and eternal do 


and sinners redeemed. 
minion these two contrasted phases of Judgment and Salvation 
are the two supreme alternatives, and the only two alternatives 


that are possible to exist. On the one hand spreads the majestie 


enterprise of rescue, repair, and restoration, with its certain and 
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splendid consummation in sancity, purity, and bliss. On the 


other hand, where the wicked heart will not relent, but holds on 
in obdurate sin, the holy King makes awfully clear the dread 
and sole alternative of his proffered grace, by fixing forever the 
torment and desolation, the limitations and chains which im- 


penitent sin forever entails. 


This conclusion makes some things clear. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is a program. It is a reign, an administration. An 
essential element of its establishment is time. It-is an ever- 
pregnant acon, teeming with all the living issues of a world’s 
development. It is a genuine drama, not a sham, whose un- 
folding and vanishing scenes include, with all the peopled earth, 
the heavenly and the nether realms; whose swiftly speeding 
periods are the passing generations of men; and whose catastrophe 
concludes for some in the darkest tragedy of time, and for others 
in a consummation all divine. 

It is also a realm. Broad areas, as well as aeons, are dis- 
closed. Its dominion expands as well as endures. It has 
spaces and bounds. Throngs enter and depart. Its coming is 
from afar, and it attains to a definite location and place, But 
its geography is obscure. Many questions naturally arise; but 
answers are hard to gain. Matters of topography are left but 
vaguely defined. The emphasis is always upon condition and 
state, although the scenes revealed repeatedly compel one to 
posit fermini and distribute spaces within and without. Thus, 
while very little can be narrowly said, that little calls for ae- 
knowledgment and room in any summary of our thought upon 
the Kingdom’s scope. An essential element in its establishment 
is space, 

It exacts humility. This statement indicates the heart of 
the moral element in our theme. The scope of the Kingdom 
of Heaven is not fully defined by any statement of its range 
through time and space. The terms of its definition are deeply 
ethical as well. Its salvation is for the lowly and tender. — Its 
woe is for the eruel and proud. This, in reality, is an element 
in its scope far more essential and profound than any touching 
its periods and realms. The place of humility in the Kingdom 
of Heaven is really supreme. Upon this, more than upon any 
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other quality, the Saviour’s emphasis is insistent and profound, 
That the haughty shall be abased, and that the lowly may be en- 
throned, is the acme of effort and resolve. Only those who 
repent and deny themselves and seek a lowly seat can enter or 
understand the Kingdom’s inheritance and reward. 

It has still a future culmination, a culmination that is to be 
abrupt and suddenly complete. It awaits the “ end of the world.” 
For this there is to be a weary watch. Its delay will exhaust 
the patience of some. What this can mean, when at the same 
time there is a sense in which it is truly at hand from the time 
of Christ, is another of the mysteries of the theme. Still a 
clear appreciation of the definition in which this essay coneludes 
will solve most. of these perplexities. |The Kingdom, 4s the 
divine administration and the human experience of Judgment 
and Salvation, has already had a full inauguration. 3ut its 
consummation, final, inclusive, and mature, into which all the 
issues of all the passing generations shall be organically inter- 
wrought, awaits the patience and the Parousia of the Son of Man. 

These four features, the time, the place, the humility, and 
the future appearing of the Kingdom, are all involved in any 
full statement of its scope. Hence their brief mention here. 
But their full treatment calls for separate essays upon the King- 
dom’s Date, or Coming; its Terms; and its Place, or the relation 
of heaven and earth. But the evident fact of their needful in- 
clusion within the theme and outcome of this paper, suggests 
three closing comments upon the Kingdom, suggested by its 
scope. 

Its simplicity. Its chief definitive features are not occult, 
elusive, or complex. They are few and plain and easy to ap 
prehend, always and entirely within the reach of the plain and 
humble mind. In the inherent and eternal antagonisms of truth 
and falsehood, love and cruelty, reverence and _ blasphemy, 


humility and arrogance, submission and insurrection, purity and 
incontinence, faith and distrust, the Holy Ghost and demons, 
Satan and the Son of Man, right with its resultant peace, and 
wrong with its ensuing woe, all the outlines of the Kingdom are 


embraced. Its total programme has an impressive range; but 


its total summary is impressively concise. 
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Its breadth. Microcosms of moral truth sweep repeatedly in- 
to view before the eye of one who closely scans these heavenly 
revelations of the Lord. Wherever deceivers lie, murderers hate 
or slay, adulterers defile, insurgents rebel, contemners despise, 
and irreverent deride; or wherever the patient wait, sinners re- 


pent, believers hope, the obedient submit, worshipers spiritu- 


ally adore, the merciful forgive, the pitiful lend aid, and sympa- 
thizers console, there, whether among Gentiles or Jews, the 
haunts of harlots or the resorts of the exiled and despised, in 
farthest East or West, there without any fail the simple prin- 
ciples of this universal Kingdom are applied. 

Its strength. The resistlessness of the Saviour’s sway is 
something sublime. ‘The inertia and obstinacy which are sure 
to be met in an empire of sin suggest a problem bewildering to 
compute. The positive antagonisms in which it is repeatedly 
set are terribly bitter and tense. But girded with a splendor of 
omnipotent truth, the Saviour’s progress amidst the commingled 
history of angels, demons, and men is as majestically even and 
unchecked as the progress of Saturn amid the skies. And it 
is impressive indeed to see how the calmness and changeless as- 
surance with which the Master confronts and conducts and con- 
summates his unparalleled endeavor — a sight surpassingly sub- 
lime to behold — are the outcome of the sincere simplicity of 
hisaim. His sole appeal is for purity, sanctity,.and faith; and his 
sole denunciations are upon impurity, unholiness, and unbelief. 
He simply assumes to restore the harlot and prodigal and exile 
to their home; and to visit upon all who disdain his plea the in- 
evitable outcome of their sin, the sanction inseparable from his 
law. 

So invincibly strong, so inimitably plain, so all-inclusive is 
the Kingdom of God. Its scope is within the grasp of a child. 
It includes and determines the destinies of all who have sinned. 
To its triumphs and consummations are pledged all the power of 
God. 


Crark S. BEARDSLEE. 





SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE STUDY OF 
CONGREGATIONALISM. 


The purpose of these hints as to study on American Congre- 
gationalism is rather to assist the beginner in this field than to 
furnish any guide for the advanced student. The latter knows 
where to look for his material, the former is often puzzled as to 
how to set to work. It is in the hope of making the task of the 
beginner a little lighter, and of encouraging some now ignorant 
of our denominational history and development to undertake 
its investigation, that these hints are offered. 

A. One who desires the briefest possible outline course 
should read the following booklets in the order named :— 


Huntington, George, ‘‘Outlines of Cong. History,” Boston (Cong. 8. 8. 
and Pub. Soc.), 1885; then either 

a Dexter, H. M., ‘‘A Handbook of Cong.,” Boston (Cong. 8. S. and Pub. 
Soc.), 1880 ; 

b Ross, A. H., ‘‘ A Pocket-Manual of Cong.,” Chicago, 1883 ; or 

c Boardman, G. N., ‘‘Congregationalism,” Chicago (Advance Pub. Co.), 
1889 ; and lastly, 

‘*The Council Manual for a Cong. Church,” Boston (Cong. 8. 8S. and Pub. 
Soc.), 1896. 

All these little volumes could be read in a day or two. 


B. Almost anyone will desire to go further than these 
books, valuable as they are, would lead him, and the following 
outline of a considerably fuller course of reading, not involving 
volumes difficult of access, is therefore suggested. To read these 


books carefully would require several weeks. Read first a gen- 


eral history of the denomination, either :— 


a Walker, Williston, ‘‘ History of the Cong. Churches in the United 
States,” New York (Christian Literature Co.), 1894; or 

b Dunning, A. E., ‘‘Congregationalists in America,” New York, 1894 
(now obtainable through the publishers of the Congregationalist). 

The experiential side of Congregational history can best be learned from 
Walker, G. L., ‘‘Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England,” Bos- 
ton (Silver, Burdett & Co.), 1897. 

Next in order either, or better both, the following treatises 
on our polity should be read: — 

a Dexter, H. M., ‘‘Congregationalism: What it is; Whence it is; How it 
Works,” Boston (Nichols & Noyes), 1865. 
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b Ross, A. H., ‘‘The Church-Kingdom,” Boston (Cong. S. 8. and Pub. 
Soc.); 1887. 


(. Should the reader desire to continue his course, these 
volumes can then be profitably supplemented by the following 
treatises on special periods :— 


The Formative Age. 

Dexier, H. M., ‘‘ The Congregationalism of the Last 300 Years, as seen in 
its Literature,” New York (Harper & Bros.), 1880. 

Arber, Edward, ‘‘The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers,” London, 1897 
(American pub., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Brown, John, ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers of New England,” London, 1895 
(American pub., the F. H. Revell Co.). 

Bacon, Leonard, ‘‘ Genesis of the New England Churches,” New York 
(Harper & Bros.), 1874. 

Goodwin, John A., ‘‘The Pilgrim Republic,” Boston (Ticknor & Co.), 1888. 

Dexter, H. Morton, ‘‘The Story of the Pilgrims,” Boston (Cong. S. S. 
and Pub. Soc.), 1894. 

Ellis, George E., ‘‘ The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay,” Boston (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 1888. 
The Eighteenth Century. 

Tracy, Joseph, ‘‘The Great Awakening,” Boston (Tappan & Dennet), 1842. 

Dwight, S. E., ‘‘ Life of Pres. Edwards,” New York, 1830. 

Allen, A. V. G.,‘‘Jonathan Edwards,” Boston (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
1889. 

Thompson, A. C., ‘‘ Protestant Missions,” New York (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons), 1894, Lectures III-VI. 

Park, E. A., ‘‘ Memoir of the Life and Character of Samuel Hopkins,” 
Boston, 1854. 
The Present Century. 

Tracy, Joseph, ‘‘ History of the American Board,” New York, 1842. 

Woods, Leonard, ‘‘ History of the Andover Theological Seminary,” Bos- 
ton (J. R. Osgood & Co.), 1885. 

Tyler, Bennet, ‘‘ New England Revivals,” Boston, 1846. 

Articles on Council of 1865 and the National Council in ‘‘Congregational 
Quarterly ” for January, 1866, April, 1871, and January, 1872. ° 

Cushing, Christopher, ‘‘ What Congregationalism has Accomplished dur- 
ing the past Century,” in ‘‘ Congregational Quarterly ” for Oct., 1876. 

The following biographies, out of many, will be of assistance in illumin- 
ating the story of the present century : 

Park, E. A., ‘‘ Memoir of Nathaniel Emmons,” Boston, 1861. 

Beecher, Lyman, ‘‘Autobiography,’”’ New York, 1865. 

Tyler, Bennet, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life and Character of Rev. Asahel Nettle- 
ton,” Boston, 1852. 

Magoun, G. F., ‘‘Asa Turner,” Boston (Cong. S. S. and Pub. Soc.), 1889. 

Post, T. A., ‘‘Truman Marcellus Post,” Boston (Cong. S. 8. and Pub. 
Soc.), 1891. 

Sturtevant, J. M., ‘‘Julian M. Sturtevant,” Chicago (F. H. Revell Co.), 
1896, 
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An interesting sketch of English Congregationalism is — Bradford, A. H., 
‘* The Pilgrim in Old England,” New York, 1893. 


D. In all this reading, however, the student has been ae- 
quainting himself with a fragment of the literature of his sub- 
ject; the sources are, for the most part, yet before him. Any- 


thing like a complete list of sources for original research regard- 
ing the history or polity of Congregationalism is, of course, im- 
possible in the limits of these pages, and is, happily, unnecessary. 


The first aid that the advanced student of Congregationalism will need to 
secure is Dr, Dexter’s marvelously painstaking bibliography appended to his 
‘“‘ Congregationalism of the Last 300 Years.” This list extends to 1879 and 
includes 7,250 titles. The diligent investigator of special themes will find that 
even this catalogue does not include everything; but its use will awaken in- 
creasing admiration for the patience and learning of the compiler. With this 
as his guide he can attack the study of a particular period with comparative 
courage. A few books may be mentioned, however, as likely to be of special 
assistance, either as containing sources of prime importance or as showing 
where they may be found. Most of these volumes are to be had in any large 
public library. 


kor Early New England in General, Cotton Mather, ‘‘ Magnalia”; J. B. ; 


Felt, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of New England”; J. G. Palfrey, ‘‘ History of 
New England”; J. A. Doyle, ‘‘ The English in America”; John Fiske, ‘‘ The 
Beginnings of New England.” 

For Plymouth, ‘‘Mourt’s Relation”; William Bradford, ‘‘ History ” (Jour- 
nal) ; Alexander Young, ‘‘ Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers”; Records of 
Plymouth Colony. 

For Massachusetts (frequently including Plymouth), John Winthrop, ‘‘His- 
tory” (Journal); Thomas Hutchinson, ‘‘ History of the Province of Mass. 
Bay”; J. 8. Clark, ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in 
Massachusetts”; ‘‘ Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay”; the ‘‘ Collections” and ‘‘ Proceedings” of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society ; ‘‘ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Essex County.” 

For Connecticut and New Haven, Benjamin Trumbull, ‘‘A Complete His- 
tory 8f Connecticut”; ‘‘ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Con- 
necticut, prepared under the Direction of the General Association”; E. E At- 
water, ‘‘ History of the Colony of New Haven”; ‘‘ Records of the Colony of 
Connecticut ”; ‘‘ Records of the Colony of New Haven”; ‘‘ Collections” of 
the Connecticut Historical Society. 

For New Hampshire, R. F. Lawrence, ‘‘ The New Hampshire Churches.” 

For Ohio, ‘‘ Papers” of the Ohio Church History Society. 

For the Great Awakening, Jonathan Edwards, ‘‘ Faithful Narrative of the 
Surprising Work of God,” ‘‘Some Thoughts concerning the present Revival 
of Religion”; Charles Chauncey, ‘‘Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Re- 
ligion”; ['T. Prince], ‘‘ The Christian History.” 

For theological Development (early period), the writings of Hooker, Cotton, 
Shepherd, and Willard (these will be difficult to find outside of libraries that 
make a specialty of New England history); (‘‘New England Theology”), the 
collected works of the two Edwardses, Hopkins, Bellamy, Dwight, Emmons, 
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and Woods; the volume edited by E. A. Park, entitled ‘‘The Atonement.” The 
student will do well to add other points of view, as (for Old Calvinists) the 
writings of Hart, Hemmenway, and Moses Mather; (for Liberals), of Experi- 
ence and Jonathan Mayhew, Chauncey, Channing, and Ware; (for more re- 
cent developments), Bushnell, Stearns, Harris, Gordon, and Smyth. 

For Development of Polity, Williston Walker, ‘‘ Creeds and Platforms of 
Congregationalism,” New York (Chas. Scribner’s Sons), 1894, reprints the 
more important; the Minutes of the Albany Convention, the Council of 1865, 
and of the National Council; much of value may be found in the ‘‘Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,” the ‘‘ New Englander,” and the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra.” 

Many local church histories are practically histories of Congregationalism 
toa much greater extent than their titles would indicate. Among such of much 
yalue, are: Leonard Bacon, ‘‘ Thirteen Historical Discourses on the Comple- 
tion of 200 Years of the First Church in New Haven”; G. L. Walker, 
“History of the First Church in Hartford”; E. P. Parker, History of the 
Second Church.....in Hartford”; Chandler Robbins, ‘‘ History of the Second 
Church in Boston”; H. A. Hill, ‘‘ History of the Old South Church, Boston.” 

For Congregational Biography, the student will gain much assistance from 
W. B. Sprague, ‘‘Annals of the American Pulpit,” Vols. I and II; J. L. Sib- 
ley, “ Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University ” (to 1689); 
F. B. Dexter, ‘‘ Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College” (to 
1763); William Allen, ‘‘ American Biographical Dictionary”; ‘‘Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography.” 

E. The student desirous of doing extensive work of an 
original character will, of course, need to go to the books. Their 
rarity, cost, and number preclude the possibility of possessing 
anything like an exhaustive collection. He will find the best 
collections in Boston, where are the treasures of the Congrega- 
tional Library, the Public Library (Prince Collection), and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,— to say nothing of the library 
of Harvard, the Historic-Genealogical Society, and the State 
Archives. At New Haven, he will find Dr. Dexter’s own 
library in the possession of Yale University, which has much of 
value of its own beside. At Hartford, the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society and the Watkinson Library have extensive collec- 


tions, especially strong in the ecclesiastical history of the 
eighteenth century. Much relating to the history of Missions 
will be found in the possession of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary; and a good deal concerning the Christianization of 
the Indians at Dartmouth College. At Worcester will be found 
the rich treasures of the American Antiquarian Society, especi- 


ally strong in manuscripts relating to early Congregationalism. 
Andover and Union Seminaries and the Newberry Library at 


Chicago have also considerable collections. 
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But what meritorious original work can a pastor of historie 
tastes who has difficult access to these larger libraries do, it may 
be asked? Local history, it may be said in reply, constitutes an 
important and comparatively easily worked field. To write 
the history of one’s own church well, if one is pastor of a church 
of any considerable antiquity, is a task not only well worth do- 
ing in itself, but sure to stimulate interest in the wider problems 
of American religious history. And, in spite of the multitude 
of books on New England story, especially on its beginnings, 
there are many unworked, or little worked, themes that would 
repay investigation and publication. Such, for instance,— to 
mention only a few,— would be a critical and unbiased inves- 
tigation of the “ Great Awakening ”; a doctrinal history of the 
eighteenth century; a full account of the Connecticut Separa- 
tists; a sketch of the revivals which marked the dawn of the 
present century; a critical estimate of the part which fear of the 
forcible establishment of Episcopacy may have played in bring- 
ing on the American Revolution; Home Missions in Vermont, 
New York, and Ohio before the formation of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society; the Taylor and Tyler Con- 
troversy; the introduction of the Sunday-school into New Eng- 
land; the rise and character of the prayer-meeting in New 
England; the choir in New England worship; changes that may 
have been taken place in the qualifications demanded of candi- 
dates for church-membership; the introduction and modification 
of creeds in local churches; and, above all, the spread of the 
denomination in the West. Congregational biography shows 
also many gaps now inadequately filled —e. g., John Cotton 
and Richard Mather, to say nothing of our great men of recent 


years. These are but examples which the student can readily 


multiply as his tastes and studies suggest. 
WILLISTON WALKER. 
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HARRIS’ GOD, CREATOR AND LORD OF ALL. 

In this book we are given a fresh treatment of the most fun- 
damental doctrine of Systematic Theology. The work has 
sterling value; it is notably of and for our time; it is sure to be 
read with sustained interest; and, the theme being what it is, 
the scope is panoramic. We are continually impressed with two 


things: the author’s maturity of thought, and his wide reading. 


The entire discussion is but an evolution of a very brief and 
simple germ statement. It is illumined or illustrated by almost 
numberless allusions to general literature and life. We have 
found ourselves recalling Augustine’s parallel and similar dis- 
closure in his City of God, with its marvelously full incidental 
revelation of the habits and opinions of his time. In a broad 
way the principles and the order of thought of Dr. Harris’ work 
are distinctly traditional and conservative. But hardly a page 
escapes the impress of our times. Withal the treatment is pre- 
vailingly plain. Very evidently it is a product of years of 
penetrating, precise, and concentrated thought. As evidently 
the thinker has been seated in the spacious and open amphi- 
theatre of our present vigorous and manifold life. This ming- 
ling of wide reading, ripe thinking, and attentive, daily obser- 
vation overflows every page. No less constantly evident is the . 
firm anchorage amid the stabilities of Biblical truth. 

The method is predominantly metaphysical. It is in this 
style of thought and expression that. Dr. Harris finds himself 
continually at home. Indeed, his pen and mind are of so facile 
action in this well-wonted way, that these volumes, while replete 
with interest, are quite unduly diffuse. Still the main, all-con- 
trolling principle is never lost from view. 

The central tenet is a conception of Deity as Unity, thus in- 
volving absoluteness; as Trinity, thus involving Personality and 


» ° ‘ . . a 7 
Relativeness; and as Ethical, thus embodying perfect Reason. 
a ee 

God, the Creator and Lord of all. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D. Professor of System- 
atic Theology in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 2 vols. x. 579, vii- 


576. $5.00. 
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Developing this thesis, the work of Creation is set forth as 
an embodiment or expression of the archetypal and absolute 
Reason. The entire round of Providence, when apprehended 
in its entirety, will also display, so it is avowed, the same divine 
and perfect Reason. Thus the ultimate principle of Theology, 
and of any and every other science, is a Universe Grounded in 
Reason. The scope and weight of this assertion are never lost 
from view. Its dominion is asserted and acknowledged every- 
where. Here is the heart of the doctrines of the Deity, Trinity, 
Creation, Providence, and Theodicy. Here, also, is the sum of 
the extended discussion of Moral Law. And it is the spear with 
which he assails every fundamental form of human error. Here, 
furthermore, is the final answer to Atheism, Pantheism, Skep- 
ticism, Pessimism, Deism, Positivism, and Utilitarianism; and 
out of this can be developed all the rules to govern any final ad- 
justment of Christianity to Evolutionism. 

Of course it is freely conceded that the full compass of this 
central principle transcends any capacity of man; and that the 
substance of it seems incongruous with many a phase of current, 
distressing disorder. Pains are taken repeatedly to reply to 
these difficulties. Hence the almost excessive elaboration that 
marks the treatise as a whole. But when, in these discussions, 
full satisfaction fails by reason of incomplete or finite view, the 
thesis is still sturdily maintained without any hesitation or re- 
serve. Tfowever dark the outlook, however fragmentary and 
inadequate the sum of demonstrated truth, still the complete har- 
mony of the entire round of created being with the eternal and 
absolute Reason of God is triumphantly believed and avowed. 
Only thus—and this is the final argument at every critical 
turn in the author’s thought — only thus can there be any 
science or any ordered thought at all. 

And as vigorously and continuously is it held that the human 
reason, though ever finite, is inherently consonant with the dr 
vine, though ever transcending measure. These tenets, the as- 
<ertion of an absolute, archetypal Reason in God, embodied and 


unfolded in the universe, and finitely reproduced in man, carry 


in them by necessary implication another, equally far-reaching 
and profound; viz., in all the realm of being, whether infinite 
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or finite, the most essential thing is Spirit. ‘To state all most 
briefly, the pervading supremacy of Spirit and Reason forms 
the philosophical center and stronghold of the work. 

‘Two or three features especially impress us. The treatise 
forms a good index of the plenitude and value of the sum of 
Christian truth. As a theory of the full universe of being and 
life, the Christian scheme, with its Deity and Creation, its 
Trinity and Dominion, its Spirituality and Incarnation, its 
Holiness and Redemption, stand to-day without a peer. And 
this Christian summation of all truth must be reckoned with by 
any rival theory of our time, even as it has been reckoned with 
by mighty world philosophies of the past. The true and final 
pacification of warring human thought can never be won by any 
surrender of any essential of the Christian faith, but by the 
sublimation of all competing philosophies into the terms and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, the veritable and only light of all the 
world. 

Then we have been struck with the soundness and the sus- 
tained vigor of the author’s defense of the Trinitarian faith in 
the light of Scripture, philosophy, history, and practical life. 
This section deserves wide reading. We recall the intense in- 
sistence of Dr. Shedd upon the same point. The two discussions 
are quite dissimilar, but finely complemental. Taken together, 
they are an impressive index of the real situation of this theme 
in our day. Few realize, we fear, how, under cover of our 
present debate about the Bible, there is filtering abroad into 
human thought a low view of the nature of Christ. While 
Scripture is being disrobed of its sovereign honor and dethroned, 
Christ is being uncrowned. It is not by accident, we deeply 
feel, that this masterly work, gives protracted and fervent dis- 
cussion to this preponderant and predominant theme. 

Another feature, that has seemed to us noteworthy, is the 
author’s adjustment to Evolution. This attitude is determined 
by the central thesis touching Spirit and Reason. With the as- 


sertion that these are everywhere present, everywhere immanent, 


evervwhere supreme, and everywhere essential to any ordered 


1 . ee . . . 
thought, a theoretic position is readily ordered and consistently 


maintained. The detailed adjustments, the matter of most 
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eager interest to us all, are not undertaken. We are still left, 
as in the unfinished stages of the Brooklyn bridge, with the two 
towering truths, the spiritual and unbound verieties of a Chris- 
tian’s faith, and the material and unchanging laws of the physical 
realm, each impregnably entrenched, and each challenging the 
other with a truly majestic sense of full authority and strength. 
The warp and woof of the uniting bridge this treatise does not 
construct. But it does lay bare the undergirding foundations of 
Reason and Spirit, equity and order, liberty and law upon which 
both towers rest. And in agreement with the author of this 
discussion we rejoice to register again our ever-deepening convic- 
tion that when the combining cables are hung and the highway 
of an ample and unhindered commerce between science and 
faith, the critics and the Psalms, the fixed and the free, evolution 
and Christian grace are opened, there will be published a splen- 
did and unstinted acknowledgment of the supreme and universal 
sway of the eternal and incarnate Son of God. 

In the discussion of God as Lord is embodied the author's 
statement of the philosophy of Morals. The main positions are 
that the fundamental ethical relationships are personal; the 
fundamental ethical law that of love; its essential constituents be- 
nevolence and righteousness. |The weak spot here is in the 
author’s adoption of the traditional conception of love as the sim- 
ple sum of ethical perfection. But love cannot be identified with 
truth. Faithfulness to promise and fidelity to fact are not phases 
of love. And somewhere or other in any careful elaboration of 
ethics this fact is bound to stand clear. 

We repeat our expression of delight in the clarity, maturity, 


breadth, . vitality, and literary embellishment of the entire 


treatise; together with some mild regrets that the ethical syn- 
thesis is wrong, the substance throughout too predominantly 
philosophical and too little Biblical, and that almost everywhere 
the discussion is too prolix. 

Crark S. BEarpsLee. 
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There is no lack of good English commentaries on Jsaiah, so that one 
cannot help wishing that so competent a scholar as Professor G. H. Mitchell 
had devoted himself to the elucidation of a less studied book of the Old 
Testament. Still, the criticism of Isaiah is making such constant and rapid 
advance that an up-to-date commentary is always useful. Professor Mitchell’s 
study of chapters i-xii is such a commentary. It shows complete familiarity 
with the recent literature, and a truly scientific readiness to adopt the latest 
conclusions of critics when they commend themselves as established. At the 
same time there is none of that rash haste, characteristic of so many critics, to 
adopt theories simply because they are the latest. In all his balancing of 
opinions the author holds a steady hand, and in his final decision manifests a 
sound critical judgment. The book contains, first, a valuable literature ; 
then three introductory studies on Isaiah the prophet, the Times of Isaiah, 
and the Prophecies of Isaiah. These are followed by an admirable critical 
translation of Is. i-xii, in which passages regarded as later additions to the 
text are printed in italics; then by the comments on the text. In this part of 
the work the new method has been adopted of presenting the interpretation 
in the form of a continuous discussion of the text. In regard to the method 
of this work, the introduction seems open to the objection of taking up matters 
in an illogical order. If its three divisions were inverted, the order would be 
improved. Surely one ought to investigate first the question, which of the 
prophecies are to be ascribed to Isaiah, before one attempts a sketch of the life 
of the prophet based upon his writings ; and a study of the times of Isaiah 
seems also logically to precede a study of his career and teaching in relation 
tothe times. Placing translation together in one place is preferable to scat- 
tering it in fragments through the body of the treatise. The method of dis- 
cussion in the commentary undoubtedly makes it more readable, but it 
appears to necessitate an abandonment of technical discussion of forms and 
constructions, and gives it more the look of a ‘‘ popular” commentary than 
it deserves to have. Professor Mitchell's critical conclusions are in the main 
those of Duhm and the more radical commentators on Isaiah. Besides the 
chapters which are commonly regarded as later than Isaiah, he finds extensive 
editorial glosses all along through the admittedly genuine prophecies. To 
the reviewer it seems that there is often room for question whether his ground 
is well taken in these cases. But to discuss these points in detail is, of course, 
impossible here. Asa whole, this work may be recommended as one of the 
best and most readable commentaries on Isaiah. For the theological student 
or educated layman, who does not read German, there is probably no more 
useful work. It is to be hoped that Professor Mitchell will be able to carry 
out his intention of giving us another volume on Is, xiii-xxxix. (Crowell, 
pp. 263. $2.00.) 


Lectures on Prophecy, by Benjamin H. Charles, D.D., is a modest and su- 
perficial study of predictive scripture in elucidation and defense of that clus- 
ter of beliefs that commonly attend an adoption of so-called pre-millennial 
views. The treatment lays emphasis upon the following themes: the three 
great world calamities, the flood, the tribulation just anterior to the coming of 
Christ, and the final loosing of Satan ; the predictions of Daniel, which are 
judged to foretell the fortunes of Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, and the 
Papacy; the N. T. predictions forecasting the power, sin, and doom of 
Antichrist ; the Jews, who are to be restored to Palestine under Christ ; the 
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time of the Parousia ; and the Millennium. The most noteworthy chapters 
are those tracing through Scripture and history the evidences identifying 
Babylon, the Antichrist, and the Papacy ; and the study of ‘‘ times,” in which 
the rise of essential features of the Romish Church in A. D. 583, 610, and about 
650, is conné¢ted with the Biblical period of 1260 years to show that the papal 
assumption of civil power and authority over all the church, its persecutions, 
and its apostasy were punished in 1793 and 1870, and that hence the 
Parousia may be looked for about 1910. The Millennium is estimated to last 
360,000 years. The faults of the book areits meager range of Biblical ground, 
its limitation of apostasy and persecution and tribulation to single definite 
dates respectively, and the advancement of subordinate material to places of 
paramountimportance. Its value lies in its summons to pay heed to predictive 
Scripture, to the destiny of the Jews, and to current sins. Would that an effort 
to construct an almanac in the study of predictive Scripture could give way 
to a study of its ethics! (Revell, pp. 320. $1.25.) 


In the brochure, Das Dogma vom Neuen. Testament, Gustav Kriiger has 
taken a decidedly positive, if not an altogether new position — that, inasmuch 
as the New Testament writings belong to the literature of the early Christian 
age, such disciplines as New Testament Introduction and New Testament 
Theology are really but parts of the literary and dogmatic criticism of that 
age, and have no right to be placed by themselves as isolated and specially- 
regarded studies ; in fact, that there can be no such thing as a New Testa- 
ment study of any kind which has to do with an age when the New Testa- 
ment did not as yet exist. 

He claims that the truth of this position is more or less recognized by 
critics to-day, but that many who really admit it still retain the old arrange- 
ment for no better reason than that it is the arrangement traditionally recog- 
nized by the Church. Such a reason he makes light of, asserting that there 
can be no scientific work as long as it remains. In order to remove it, he 
believes there is one specific thing to do, and this is to get rid of the dogma 
concerning the New Testament, established for ecclesiastical reasons by the 
Catholic Church, and held, through legacy from it, by Protestantism to-day. 
This dogma he holds responsible for the special position given New Testa- 
ment study, and says that to scientifically study the twenty-seven books 
which comprise the canon, one must really not study the New Testament; 
one must study the general literature of the times in which these writings fall, 
and these writings simply as parts of this literature. In place, then, of sucha 
discipline as New Testament Introduction, he would put the History of Early 
Christian Literature, and in place of New Testament Theology, the History 
of Early Christian Theology. 

His pamphlet is not so much a generalized essay as a specific arraignment 
of contemporary critics — Holtzman heading the list, and Weizsiicker and 
Harnack not being spared. In the vorrede to his recently published Meutesta- 
mentliche Theologie (Freiburg & Leipzig, 1897), Holtzmann has replied to this 
criticism. From his radical standpoint, however, he has naturally not so very 
much to say. He agrees with Kriiger in his theory, but says that the series, 
of which his work is a part, had purposed this arrangement, and so left him 
no choice in the matter; while, in fact, when one considers the incomparable 
significance which the New Testament canon has come to have for the Chris- 
tian theology and for all the possessions of our Christian life, such a separate 
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treatment of these books as, for instance, his work implies must be allowed to 
have some good sense behind it. At the same time, he admits that, as long as 
the church of to-day agrees with the ancient church in its opinion regarding 
these books, and, consequently, as long as the church of to-day has no further 
object than to justify the opinion it has, it is clearly evident that the battle- 
ground will be fenced in with the traditional bounds, and that the battlers 
can hope to overstep them only where it is imperative. 

Kriiger’s pamphlet is entertaining reading. The position he takes is simply 
the Bible-as-literature idea gone wild, and yet it isa perfectly consistent out- 
come to the assumption that the only inspiration of which we can be sure lies 
in the teachings of Jesus Christ. For, if this is so, then we can be sure of no 
inspiration at all, since Christ’s teachings come to us only through uninspired 
media, and so the whole New Testament is simply a part of the ordinary lit- 
erature of the times and has no right toa specific treatment by itself. It is 
well to have the issue clearly made, even if it has to come through the taking 
of such an ultra position as Kriiger’s. The Scriptures either are or are not 
inspired —and if it be held that this does not, after all, draw any distinctive 
line, since inspiration may be nothing more than religious insight, so that any 
pious book may be inspired —it is well to remember that inspiration must 
either guarantee us a reliability of statement sufficient to make its religious 
truth authoritative, or it guarantees us nothing at all, and every man, in his 
spiritual consciousness, is a Bible to himself. 


Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, the recently-appointed Professor of Biblical 
History and Interpretation and pastor at Amherst College, was this year the 
Ely lecturerat Union Theological Seminary. His lectures have just appeared 


under title he Bible and Islam, or the Influence of the Old and New Testaments 
on the Religion of Mohammed. Some slight cavil might be made at the form 
of the title, as the subject is rather the theology of the Qur’an than the theol- 
ogy of Islam, by which should be meant the dogmatic theology of the Muslim 
church rather than the personal faith of Mohammed. But that is the merest 
detail, and the title was probably chosen as the simplest and the most easily 
understood of the people. Dr. Smith has produced a valuable and scholarly 
book, popular in the best sense, and clearly written if not always perfect in 
style. His object has been to construct a Theology of Mohammed, mostly 
from the Qur’an, but also to some extent from the traditions, to arrange it in 
schematic order — doctrine of God, divine government, revelation and proph- 
ecy, etc., and comparing it with the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to trace their influence and Mohammed’s indebtedness. In the course 
of his investigation he brings out again and again the now generally accepted 
fact that that influence was greatly more Christian than Jewish, but does not 
make much progress towards solving the still dubious point of the exact 
nature of that Christian influence and of the form in which Christianity came 
to Mohammed. Still this limitation of Dr. Smith’s words should not be urged 
against him, for, in the first place, it is very doubtful whether our present 
material enables us to answer that question, and secondly, such a funda- 
mental and thorough piece of work as we have here should be received with 
gratitude and not cavil. This is not a book compiled at second-hand. It is 
the result of careful reading of the Qur’ain in the original by a trained theolo- 
gian, and I do not know that there exists anything like it in English. The 
traditions have also been consulted in the original collections — indeed, it may 
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be said that Dr. Smith shows an excellent first-hand knowledge of al-Bukh. 
ari, not by any means a common thing even among Arabists. The best Ger- 
man authorities have also been used, but with independence and judgment, 
Altogether, the book is one that may be cordially recommended. It will be 
found generally intelligible and readable, untechnical, and yet exact and 
scholarly. There is no index and a most inadequate table of contents. (Scrib- 
ner’s, pp. 319. $1.50.) 

The Bishop Paddock Lectures before the General Theological Seminary of 
New York were last year given by Bishop John Dowden of Edinburgh upon 
The Theological Literature of the Church of England. The field of the lectures 
is more limited than the title indicates, for all devotional and homiletical writ- 
ings are excluded, and the review stops at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. This bool. is not a bibliography. Having been prepared for delivery, 
it is rather a critical survey of the more prominent books written in defense 
of the doctrines of the Anglican Church against the assaults of the Romanist, 
the Puritan, and the unbeliver. (New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., pp. 
214. $1.25.) 

We welcome the appearance of a new and revised edition of Prof. Alex- 
ander F. Mitchell’s lectures, The Westminster Assembly, its History and 
Standards. The original publication, from the pen of the well-known pro. 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at St. Andrews was put forth in 1888. It can 
heartily be commended to the student or the general reader as the best pre- 
sentation, within the limits of a compact volume, of the history and work of 
an ecclesiastical convention influential beyond any other in the story of Eng- 
lish and American Puritanism, whether of the Presbyterian or the Congrega- 
tional branch. (Presby. Board of Pub., pp. xxv, 539. $2.00.) 


Though the illustrations which adorn every page of the Voyage of the May- 
lower, by Blanche McManus, are effective and their typographical setting is 
extremely attractive, we regret that we cannot commend the text by which 
they are accompanied. The brief narrative of Pilgrim story is defaced by too 
many errors to make the book a thoroughly reliable guide. (New York, E. 
R. Herrick & Co., pp. viii, 72. $1.25.) 


Our American people, even before the emigrations of this century, was a 
composite race to a degree not always remembered; and among its component 
elements not the least influential, especially in the Middle and Southern States 
(though New England itself was not without their presence), the Scotch-Irish, 
or, as Judge O. P. Temple calls them, the Covenanters. Insufficient justice 
has been done by most American historians to their share in determining the 
result of the Revolution and the opening up of the great central valleys of 
our land. Numbering at the outbreak of the Revolutionary struggle, as 
Judge Temple estimates, not less than 900,000, as compared with about 
650,000 of Puritan New England stock, and 400,000 of Cavalier origin in Vir- 
cinia, their influence in upbuilding the fortunes of the nation has doubtless 
been great, and this influence is now increasingly acknowledged by historical 
students. In Judge Temple’s volume The Covenanter, the Cavalier, and the 
Puritan, this energetic race receives an enthusiastic eulogy. We could wish 
that he had not felt moved to paint the intolerance of early New England in 
so dark colors. It surprises a New England reader to find that he holds even 
Charles Francis Adams occasionally guilty of undue ‘‘ancestry worship.” 
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The Puritans were neither so narrow nor so vindictive as he would have us 
believe. But Judge Temple has done well in calling attention to the sturdy 
virtues of the transplanted sons of Presbyterian Scotland, and to our country’s 
debt to them. (Cincinnati, Robert Clarke Co., pp. xi, 260. $1.50.) 


Leo XIII at the Bar of History is a well-tempered discussion of the Papal 
plan for Christian unity as set forth in the Pope’s'recent Encyclical on the 
subject. The opening section on the Reunion of Christendom is succeeded by 
one embodying Leo XIII’s Encyclical, and by another consisting of an Open 
Letter to the Pope, which appeared first in the ‘‘ Washington Post” of July 27, 
1896. Then follows a more thorough discussion of the questions raised in the 
Open Letter. Dr. McKim, who is the rector of the Church of the Epiphany 
in Washington, discusses the papal claims from the standpoint of a liberal 
Anglican. He quotes freely from the early Fathers in refutation of the more 
modern Roman Catholic exegesis of the Biblical passages bearing on the pri- 
macy of Peter and the like. The section on the Primacy Anciently Conceded 
to the Bishop of Rome is a well-balanced treatment of the subject, though itis 
wanting in thoroughness and finality. The quotations from the works of 
Gregory the Great on the title of ‘‘ Universal Bishop” are selected with care 
and are well marshaled. The dogmas of the Immaculate Conception, and of 
the Infallibility of the Pope are examined in the light of Scripture and history, 
and Dr. McKim makes effective use of the utterances of some of the protest- 
ing Bishops on the occasion of the Vatican Council. 

We commend this small work for its fairness and timeliness. But the sub- 
ject admits of a more thorough treatment, even within the limits set by our 
author. And we fail to see why Dr. McKim’s line of argument against the 
papal claims and other Roman pretentions does not undermine some of his 
own Anglican ‘‘ preliminary propositions.” (Washington, Gibson Bros., pp. 
182. $1.00.) 

Christian Missions and Social Progress, by Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., is 
abook of emphatic value for everyone interested in the progress of culture. 
It is characterized by a serious, and ina large degree successful, attempt to 
apply sociological principles and classifications to the work of Protestant 
missions. A general review of the work can be made only after the issue of 
the second volume. The lecture title is preserved. The four themes handled 
in Voiume I are: (1) The Sociological Scope of Christian Missions; (2) The 
Social Evils of the Non-Christian World; (8) Ineffectual Remedies and the 
Causes of their Failure; (4) Christianity the Social Hope of the Nations. 
Volume IT will discuss: (1) The Dawn of a Sociological Era in Missions ; (2) 
The Contribution of Christian Missions to Social Progress. The Biblography 
isadmirable and the illustrations are a striking addition to the already fine 
quality of the text. We reserve a critical estimate until the appearance of 
Volume II, and meanwhile commend this careful and earnest book to all who 
love their kind. (Revell, pp. xvi, 468. $2.50 per vol.) 


Any one broadly interested in Christian history must necessarily be 
attracted, in some degree at least, to the study of Christian art. As an intro- 
duction to this field, a brief and non-technical hand-book of ecclesiastical 
architecture is greatly to be desired. To supply this want and thus to make 
easier a pathway which the American student finds peculiarly difficult, 
absent as he is from classical and medieval examples of church-building, is 
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the aim of Prof. W. W. Martin’s volume, Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
On the whole, the aim is fairly accomplished. The great historic styles of 
Christian building are clearly distinguished and their fundamental principles 
of construction are usually well explained. The illustrations are chosen 
with good judgment in most instances. We could wish, however, that the 
author’s style of composition were more careful; that he had not avoided the 
expression of an opinion on disputed points of importance, as, for instance, 
the origin of the basilica; and that his illustrations of modern, and especially 
of American, architecture had been so selected as to give a juster and more 
appreciative conception of the present state of ecclesiastical architecture in 
the United States. A picture of Trinity Church, Boston, for instance, might 
well have been substituted for that of the New Old South. An example of 
the fine old New England ‘‘ meeting-house ” of the beginning of the present 
century, like Park Street, Boston, or Center Church, New Haven, might 
wisely have been added, if for no other purpose than to show that structures 
of real stateliness are not merely the product of the last few years of Ameri- 
can history. (Cincinnati, Curts & Jennings, pp. xv, 429. $2 00.) 


We have before us three books on missionary topics. The most important 
of these is The Gist of Japan, by Rev. R. B. Peery, for many years a mission- 
ary of the Lutheran Church in that land. This book is designed to takea 
complete though brief survey of the whole situation in Japan, and describes 
the land, the people in their characteristics, their nature, their civilization, their 
morals, and their religion, and then gives the history of Christian missions, 
with a glance at present methods and problems. The work is carefully done, 
and will prove a useful help to every student of missions. Numerous illus- 
trations embellish the book. (Revell, pp. 317. $1.25.) 

Another interesting narrative is that of Mrs. Grace Stott, who, in Twenty- 
Six Years of Missionary Workin China, gives the account of her own and her 
husband’s labors in connection with the China Inland Mission. The story isa 
plain, straightforward one, not without its exciting incidents, but most useful 
in the picture of some of the more humble phases of a missionary’s life. Theirs 
was a work of faith abundantly crowned with success. There are several il- 
lustrations. (Am. Tract Soc., pp. viii, 366. $1.75.) 

The third book, Seven Years in Sierra Leone, is by Arthur T. Pierson, 
D.D., and tells in graphic manner the wonderful story of the labors of Wil- 
liam A. B. Johnson from 1816 to 1825. The power of the gospel is strikingly 
witnessed by the transformation wrought in that period. As narrating the 
work of a pioneer in that less known region the book is a valuable addition to 
our literature. (Revell, pp. 252. $1.00.) 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication has commenced the issue of a series 
of ‘‘ Church Papers.” No. 1is The Validity of Non-Prelatical Ordination, by 
Professor George P. Fisher. No. 2, The Anglican View of the Church, by Dr. 
J. Oswald Dykes. These are admirable both in form and matter. If the 
series maintains the standard here set it will bea notable one. (Pp. 27 and 15.) 


Professor Borden P. Bowne’s recent work, entitled A Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, has much in common with his earlier treatises. It is vigorous, 
direct, trenchant, unconventional. It is clear, not unduly elaborate, always 
easy to understand, and yet not quite well adapted for a class-room text-book, 
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by reason of a certain slackness and want of steady grip and unbroken 
progress of thought. It is, however, like all his writing, most wholesome 
work. We wish our young men might read him more. Possibly, he is too 
much of a seeming iconoclast among fashionable speculations to command a 
very wide current popularity. None the less we commend all his work. 
His thrust is pretty apt to be strong and to the point. ‘‘ The root thought” 
of this new volume, as he declares it, ‘‘is that thought is an organic activity 
which unfolds from within, and can never be put together mechanically from 
without.” This distinct and simple and positive affirmation discloses its 
presence everywhere throughout the book. It is very largely in evidence as 
asword wherewith toslay. But its fertility as a seed is also made abundantly 
clear. The discussion conforms fairly weil with the title of the work, and 
elaborates through eleven chapters the Theory of Thought, and through six 
chapters the Theory of Knowledge. His main contention is for a dualism of 
finite thought and being, which finds its unity and explanation in a free and 
wise creating Deity alone. In some of his discussions here, he more than sug- 
gests an agreement with Leibietz in his theory of pre-established harmony. 
Specially wholesome and clarifying are his comments upon the Categories of 
Causality, Necessity, Possibility, and Purpose; his sharp criticism of Herbert 
Spencer’s inflated and unfounded arrogance; his pursuit of the fallacy of the 
Universal; and his tense and bracing sentences in the chapter upon Philoso- 
phic Skepticism. Features that seem unfortunate in the book are the weak 
handling of Spencer’s theory of an individually inherited ‘‘ race experience” ; 
an inadequate treatment of Belief as contrasted with Knowledge; and the 
ever-recurring evidence of a want of a finishing touch upon the texture of 
thought and style of expression. (Harpers, pp. 389. $1.50.) 


The committee having in charge the selection of speakers for the American 
Lectures on the History of Religions were fortunate in securing Professor 
Daniel G. Brinton, of the University of Pennsylvania, to give the second 
course in the series so auspiciously opened by Professor Rhys Davids. These 
lectures on Religions of Primitive Peoples are models in their way. 
Graceful in style, precise in statement, revealing but unencumbered by a mar- 
velous wealth of information, and referring in foot notes to a varied and 
abundant literature, they supply the general reader with a fascinating volume 
and present to the student an excellent handbook for widening investigation. 
His fundamental propositions cut across many of the theories of both con- 
servative and radical students in the field of the history of religions, and, 
while they are doubtless not to be accepted in their entirety, they present 
phases of the phenomena of the religious life which it is of great value to have 
madeprominent. If religion is to be studied scientifically, our author holds, an 
explanation must be found for the existence of religions ‘‘ which is intelligible, 
which is verifiable, and which holds good for all of them, primitive or devel- 
oped” (p. 46). Now ‘‘ the universal postulate, the psychic origin of all relig- 
ion is the belief that behind the sensuous, phenomenal world, distinct from it, 
giving it form, existence, and activity, lies the ultimate, invisible, immeasur- 
able power of Mind, of conscious Will, of Intelligence, analogous in some way 
to our own; and — mark this essential corrolary, — that man is in communica- 
tion with it.” (p. 47.) He protests accordingly against the theory that Fetish- 
ism, Animism, Polytheism, etc., are separate religions characteristic of certain 
Periods in human history. They are, on the other hand, expressive only of 
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different attempts to come into communication with the ultimate object of re- 
ligion, all of which are more or less distinctly used in almost every religion 
from the lowest to the highest. Bearing this in mind, the book is intended ag 
the demonstration and illustration of two theses. The author would show, 
first, that the similarity of religious conceptions between widely different peo- 
ples, e.g., myths, is not due to the borrowing of one from another or to a primi- 
tive origin from which both are derived, but is to be accounted for from the 
identity of the mental constitution of all men and the certainty that given cer. 
tain substantially similar stimuli the reactions will be substantially the same, 
The second proposition is this: Religious conceptions, exercises, etc., are not 
due to stimuli to conscious mental activity, but are caused by what the newer 
psychology would call ‘‘suggestions” to the ‘‘sub-conscious mentality.” 
Such a derivation of religion is not, he holds, a degradation of it, for ‘‘ man owes 
less to his conscious than to his sub-conscious intelligence, and of this religion 
has been the chief interpreter” (p. 227). There is a suggestiveness in such a 
position, especially in view of the present ritualistic and mystical tendencies in 
Protestant Christianity which is well worth noting. In the establishment of 
his theses respecting primitive religions, Professor Brinton accentuates the 
universality of the phenomenon of ‘‘Inspiration” where the individual 
through some kind of ‘‘suggestion” feels that he is no longer speaking for 
himself, but for God, and discusses various special stimuli to religious emo- 
tions, such as dreams, day and night, etc., and devotes three lectures to primi- 
tive religious expression, in the Word, in the Object, in the Rite, with a clos- 
ing chapter on lines of development of primitive religions. Space will not 
admit of even an outline of his exceedingly rich and interesting treatment of 
these themes. In fact, the logic of his position depends on the wealth of illus- 
tration which he adduces, and it would be really a misrepresentation to sep- 
arate one from the other. The book certainly represents a movement in the 
treatment of the history of religions that is of great significance. We have 
noted two or three misprints. On page 54, foot note, the name of the author 
of ‘‘ Demoniac Possessions in China” is spelled ‘‘ Nevins” instead of Nevius, 
and similarly in the index, and page 638, line 2, ‘‘on” is substituted for “or.” 
(Putnams, pp. xvi, 264. $1.50.) 


Professor Charles M. Tyler has in the preface to his Bases of Religious Be- 
lief aptly characterized the book when he has called it a ‘‘ resumé of the con- 
clusions of modern thought.” The work shows a familiarity with a wide 
range of current literature on the subject. In fact, it is rather remarkable 
that the author is able to introduce such an abundance of quotation and refer- 
ence without more seriously clogging the current of thought. He writes in 
excellent temper, clearly, and at times eloquently. Nor can we refrain from 
praise of the exceptional beauty of the typography. It is throughout an 
unusually tasteful piece of book-making. It would seem to have assured to 
it the wide reading that it deserves. Dr. Tyler makes his central position to 
be that God is immanent in the world and in the nature of man, and it is only 
because of and through this immanence that He can be known. The “10- 
mantic” metaphysics that would attempt to reach a knowledge of God except 
as He comes into relation with man in one of these ways is striving for the 
unattainable. Man is religious because God is within him. The very capa 
city for religion is of itself a revelation of God. Religion itself ‘‘is the con- 
sciousness of a mysterious higher power or powers upon whom man feels 
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himself dependent, and with whom he desires to be united, in order to secure 
his present and future well-being” (p. 22). The justification of the belief 
jn such a power or powers—z. ¢., the basis of religious belief— must be 
sought in two ways— first, by the study of the religious history of the race, 
and, second, by the analysis of the ideals which man possesses. To the dis- 
cussion of each of these topics one part of the book is devoted. The re- 
ligious history of mankind shows a constantly developing upward movement 
from lower to higher religious conceptions, manifesting itself successively in 
Naturism, Animism, Anthropomorphism, and pure Monotheism. Herein is 
seen thus the infinite goodness of God unfolding itself in man’s enlarged ap- 
prehension of the Divine Nature. The theological doctrine of the fall of 
man cannot be apprehended as really a moral catastrophe, unless it be con- 
ceived as pre-cosmic. ‘‘ The truth implicit in the doctrine of the fall is that 
man possessed the innocence of an undeveloped being” (p. 47). The history 
of the religious life of mankind thus exhibits the progressive unfolding, in 
accordance with the goal set by God, of the human consciousness of the God 
immanent in it and in the world. The witness of history to the immanent 
God of infinite goodness is confirmed by an appeal to the existing conscious- 
nessof man. The starting point must be the insistence upon the real voli- 
tional personality of the ego. The self is not simply a bundle of sensations, 
without a string to hold the bundle together. We come toa knowledge of 
the world through its kinship with us, and are justified in putting into the 
outer world a casual and teleological will. The metaphysics of modern 
science has banished the conception of static matter, and has come to sub- 
stitute something essentially allied to will. The realism of nature is no longer 
a physical but an ideal realism. Our metaphysical ideals, if thought is not 
to be suicidal, lead to the reality of the one infinite God. And our ethical 
and «sthetical ideals clothe this unity with goodness and beauty. Evolution- 
ary ethics makes shipwreck upon the intolerable proposition that the higher 
may have been derived from the lower. But ‘‘ the arsenal of Religious Phil- 
osophy is not exhausted when we have inferred the reality of the Divine 
Being from the existence in man’s soul of the rational, moral, and esthetical 
ideals. The highest ideal which attests the immanence of God in the self- 
consciousness of man is that of Love. These ideals are not proofs of the 
Divine existence. They are themselves the Divine immanent in man’s self- 
consciousness” (p. 206). ‘‘ The escape from the immanent Divinity is as im- 
possible as the escape from self-consciousness, as the escape of the shadow 
from the body” (p. 207). Yet this immanence of God must not be conceived 
in the sense of a false pantheism which would obliterate the reality of a free 
volitional personality, and room must be allowed fora true mysticism. ‘The 
secret of the victories of Christianity is revealed as the conquest of human 
nature by Eternal Love immanent in the world from the first, and struggling 
for recognition ” (p. 227). Ideas — rational, moral, and spiritual, have been the 
forces of human progress. They have noexplanation apart from their realiz- 
ation ina being who is One, Wisdom, and Goodness, and in His essence ab- 
solute Liberty. He is immanent in the world and in its religious development 
from first to last. The attempt has been made thus briefly to outline the 
fundamental positions of the book. Any adequate criticism of them would 
involve a discussion of the whole modern tendency to over-emphasize the im- 
manence of God. As a corrective to the excessive emphasis of the Divine 
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transcendence, the book will reward a careful reading. It has been imposgi- 
ble also to present any adequate impression of the breadth of field and vari. 
ety of topic covered in the work. It really provides what its sub-title claims 
for it— ‘‘an outline of religious study.” (Putnam’s, pp. x, 278, $1.50.) 


Dr. John Bascom has long been known as a writer on a wide range of 
themes in philosophy, theology, and sociology. He has a singularly happy 
faculty of viewing things both broadly and keenly, and a most persistent pur. 
pose to state them as he believes they are, quite regardless of any authorita- 
tive dictum. He has, at the same time, an unfortunate tendency to occasional 
wide lapses from clearness of expression, which it is charity to lay to the 
charge of hasty or careless writing. His latest work on Evolution and Re. 
ligion shows these characteristic excellences and defects. In this book, as in 
his other writings, Dr. Bascom insists vigorously on the self-sufficiency of the 
reason of man, and the essential validity of the products of the human con- 
sciousness, whether in the realm of the sense or of the reason or of the re- 
ligious spirit. He makes a continuous protest against the attempt to inter. 
pret two of these in the terms of the other, but is also altogether unwilling 
to set them off into different spheres mutually indifferent or hostile. At the 
same time he is a thoroughgoing believer in the conception of evolution as 
the key to a knowledge of the universe. Such being the case, it is evident 
that evolution, as treated by him, is not the same thing as the crude fashion- 
ing of materialism or the vague cloud-wreathing of subjective idealism. The 
author has a clear conception that evolution is not a simple upward path from 
stage to stage, with or without some original intelligence ; but that evolution 
is a web binding the whole world into one; higher and lower continually in- 
teracting, each indispensable to all, and the whole governed by a law of prog- 
ress, and shot through with intelligence. This is one of the strong points of 
the work. Furthermore, Dr. Bascom shows a clearness of thought too often 
wanting in evolutionary writers when he entirely refuses to define the ter- 
minus ad quem of the evolutionary process. It is God, to be sure, but ‘‘God 
is known rather as a growing revelation than as a fixed formula ora perfected 
presence.” ‘‘The only thing in any way absolute is that we follow on 
to know the Lord.” In so far he is more logical than many — yes, than most 
— evolutionary theists. But the question still remains how can there be any 
absolute at all. If, dominated by the law of evolution, the human mind 
once, as Dr. Bascom says, found rest in the volitional conception of God, and 
now finds rest in the evolutional conception of Him, why is not the inference 
a fair one that the law of evolution will force the evolutionary conception, in 
turn, to give place to some other? Why must not evolution evolve itself 
away as a received concept? Logically, the evolutionist is the only person 
in the world to whom must be denied the possibility of asserting the absolute 
ness of evolution. Under stress of the evolutionary conception, the historic 
doctrines of the church respecting Christ, sin, etc., must, according to our 
author, pass away. The very fact that they are historic shows that their 
form of the apprehension of truth must be outgrown. The world is moving 
onward to the Lord. This is the absolute truth, and all else must be judged 
by it. While we must emphatically dissent from the main conclusion of the 
book, we feel that toa thoughtful reader it will prove stimulating, for its 
superb candor, for its assertion of the spiritual in man, for the many brilliant 
phrases scattered through it, for its large apprehension of evolution and the 
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fine analysis of its problem, and, lastly, from the fact that, in spite of the 
author’s deeply religious faith, one must agree with him in his confession 
that ‘‘ while the conception of evolution we accept is thoroughly theistic, 
stated simply on the formal side, it does not differ very much from purely 
mechanical evolution.” (Putnam’s, pp. 205, $1.25.) 


The Open Court Publishing Company has issued under the title Philosophy 
of India three brief essays by Professor Garbe of the University at Tuebingen. 
The essays are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Brief Outline of the History of Indian 
Philosophy,” ‘‘ The Connection between Greek and Indian Philosophy,” and 
“Hindoo Monism, who were its Authors, Priests, or Warriors?” The limits 
of each paper are too brief for more than most condensed treatment of the 
topics involved, but as such they will prove of interest, especially in this time 
of awakened interest in oriental studies, (pp. 88, 50 cents.) 


Any book by Professor A. B. Bruce is sure of a wide and eager reading, 
and we doubt not such will be the reception of his recent Gifford lectures on 
The Providential Order of the World, delivered before the University of Glas- 
gow. They show the graces of style and the conciliatory, mediating spirit 
which his readers have come to expect of the apologetic work of their dis- 
tinguished author. We cannot avoid the feeling that the speaker took too 
seriously to heart the provision of Lord Gifford’s will that the lectures should 
be ‘‘ popular” in character ; for they show a degree of leisurely amplification 
of the topics treated, which though perhaps appropriate for a Sunday after- 
noon audience is rather wearisome to the reader of an apologetic treatise. 
The book would have been improved if after delivery the lectures had been 
compressed about one-third. For example, a reader of ordinary intelligence 
does not require an amplification of three pages to understand what the 
author means by saying that ‘‘the best known object lessons illustrative of 
the malign power of conventional reverence are supplied by the fate of 
Socrates and the tragic story of Christ” (p. 318) after the principle to be illus- 
trated had already been fully expounded. The book is really a theodicy cen- 
tering in the nature and history of man, and purposing to uphold the 
immanent activity through human character and life of a personal God. 
Man, whether conceived as a product of an evolutionary process or of a 
peculiar act of special creation, is the climax of creation. He must be fairly 
thought as the purposed goal of the universe. As opposed to the pessi- 
mistic view of a non-moral deity, the God working in the world must be 
thought as moral, and working for the good of man. The standard of human 
worth and the good which God would bring man is a moral good. When so 
conceived the history of races and the life of individuals, viewed broadly, are 
most rationally interpreted in accordance with a law of progress toward a 
moral good. The book abounds in helpful suggestions respecting current 
problems which vex the heads and hearts of the men of our day. (Scrib- 
hers, pp. x, 346, $2.50.) 

Another book for ‘‘to-day”! Isn’t it time to have something adapted to 
“to-morrow”? Rev. Minot J. Savage publishes the discourses delivered 
after his removal to New York under the title, Religion for To-day. As in his 
other books, Mr. Savage writes in an exceedingly simple and lucid style. He 
appears to aim first of all to make himself intelligible even to the less intelli- 
gent among his readers or hearers. The ‘‘I” is used rather excessively — 
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sometimes a dozen times on one page. But this is certainly better than to use 
the editorial or royal ‘‘ we,” as some ministers are beginning to do in their 
sermons, and inexpressibly better than to try to avoid egotism by saying “‘the 
writer.” In Mr. Savage’s case the egotism is not merely formal, but real. He 
assumes the tone of one who knows about all that is worth knowing, and has 
attained a height of knowledge which few others have reached. He can 
never refrain from savage attacks on the old orthodoxy in which he was 
brought up, and which he himself preached for several years. He seems to 
think it impossible that any one can really believe it. He accuses orthodox 
ministers of really concealing their beliefs, ¢. g., pp. 130, 181. One is led to 
wonder whether Mr. Savage himself used to, preach what he did not believe 
before he left the orthodox pulpit. He has, at any rate, a rare talent for 
showing up the weak side of the old theology; he makes his task the easier, 
however, by caricaturing the doctrines condemned. He generally portrays 
the medieval form of the views which he assails. He probably is quite sincere 
in his representation of the opinions which he denounces. But if so, one can- 
not but marvel at some things that he says, e. g., p. 140. Speaking of II Tim. 
iii. 16, he says: ‘‘If you will readit in the Revised Version, read it as every 
scholar knows it ought to be read and has known it for years: you will find 
it runs in this way: ‘Every scripture which is given by inspiration of God is 
profitable.’ It does not say what scripture. . . . There was no book, New 
Testament or Old, which the writer had in mind when he used the word 
‘scripture.’” Inasmuch as every real scholar knows that the A. V. reading 
of II Tim. iii. 16 is by no means unquestionably incorrect, and knows, more- 
over, that the author does unquestionably refer here to the Old Testament, 
Mr. Savage’s dictum must go for the very little that it is worth. He is fond 
of saying that he has studied carefully the subject under discussion, and then 
gives his conclusion in a tone which implies that the last word has been 
uttered. Speaking of the doctrine of forgiveness, he has no fairer way of 
representing it than to say: ‘‘If I may sin as much as I please until I am 
sixty or seventy years old, and then by the touch of the priestly hands and 
the administration of consecrated oil I may be forgiven, the past wiped out, 
and the gate of paradise flung wide open for me,” etc. And then he says: 
*‘T proclaim to you that there is no such thing as forgiveness in this universe 
in the sense of suddenly or miraculously wiping out the past” (p. 185). A 
straw man is easily demolished. Forgiveness, according to Mr. Savage, can- 
not be much needed, inasmuch as his view of man’s origin and character is 
such that nothing worse can be said about him than that ‘‘ he has been making 
mistakes, and trying to rectify them” (p. 134). Mr. Savage says many things 
so well that one cannot but regret that he so often seems to sacrifice truth and 
candor to rhetorical effect. (Geo. H. Ellis, pp. 250. $1.00.) 


We are not told in The Christ of God who the author is except his bare 
name, Charles H. Mann. But Mr. Mann tells us that, whereas in all other 
spheres of knowledge gigantic strides have been made, the science of Christian 
truth still remains befogged in medieval darkness. He repeatedly complains 
that, in this respect, we are as much behind the times as astronomers would 
be who should still hold to the Ptolemaic theory of the universe. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Mann undertakes, so to speak, to introduce Copernicanism into 
Christian theology. The spiritual sky, he thinks, is still to the most of us 4 
solid firmament instead of an infinite ethereal space ; and he says: ‘It is 
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my faith that the sky-like phenomena of religious life may be removed by 
the recognition of their real origin.” The book deals chiefly with the problem 
of Christology. Christ is rightly regarded as ‘‘the center of our Christian 
religious system,” as the sun is the center of our astronomical system. And 
just here the author finds the hint which leads to his great revelation: ‘The 
only sun we know anything about by direct consciousness is a tiny image of 
the sun on the retina of theeye; . . . our knowledge is what that image 
has declared to us.” So, he concludes, ‘‘if we would know our divine Father, 
from the very nature of our methods for receiving all truth such knowledge 
must come from an image of God which shall be God’s Son, begotten by 
influx from Him into our life, who shall declare Him” (pp. 33-35). Why this 
spiritual image from which we get our knowledge of God should be called 
“Son” does not appear. For the analogy used only suggests that somehow 
men have an intuition of God—a spiritual image on the spiritual retina. 
There is no ground for assuming an intermediary person, who acts asa re- 
vealer. And yet the author calmly proceeds to say (p. 36): ‘‘ This principle 
furnishes us with the law for a new interpretation of the life of Jesus Christ, 
an interpretation which will give usa knowledge of God corresponding to 
our knowledge of the material universe. We may look upon His life as the 
image of God, begotten in the life of man during man’s spiritual history.” 
He waxes bold as he goes on, and finally declares (p. 87): ‘‘ Jesus Christ is a 
vision of God stamped on the retina of the eye of the race of men by the light 
of divine truth during the ages of man’s spiritual evolution. . . . No 
other kind of Son could be born of God to be seen of men, and God can never 
be seen except through such a Son.” So far we might imagine that the Son 
of God is, after all, nothing but man’s conception of God. In the next chap- 
ter, however, our author speaks as if he regarded Jesus as a historical person. 
“The people among whom He appeared was one of the most obscure upon 
the earth” (p. 41). Moreover, he finds a wonderful key to the true Copernican 
understanding of divine things in the fact that Christ spoke in parables. ‘‘ The 
language in which Jesus Christ as the Son of God declares to the world His 
divine Father must be, in the first place, a universal language, and, in the 
second place, its message must be to man’s soul. . There is but one 
language which meets these two essential requirements, and that is the lan- 
guage of the parable” (p. 44). In other words, we must interpret Christ’s life 
symbolically. The author says that his doctrine does not require us to deny 
the reality of Jesus’ earthly body. Yet this he regards as of minor impor- 
tance. ‘‘ Whether Jesus should be looked upon as a material, flesh-and-blood, 
historical man, as He has been regarded by the church; or as a representative 
vision of God seen in the spiritual world by the opening of the spiritual senses 
of the writers of the New Testament, and reported by them as though seen in 
this world; or whether the story should be received as a parable of God and 
of His relation to man, dictated from heaven to the New Testament writers ; 
or whether the life of Jesus Christ as a historical phenomenon should be ex- 
plained in some other way, the spiritual meaning is of supreme import, and is 
undisturbed by any conclusions we may arrive at concerning the natural 
teality of the facts of this divine history” (p. 59). With this view of the per- 
sonality of Jesus, it is not surprising that he later (p. 75) should say: ‘‘ The 
image in which God reveals Himself to man’s eyes must be according to the 
position which He actually occupies in man’s heart.” Further on (p. 79) it is 
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said: ‘‘As the apprehension of God by man will grow in the coming states of 
the Church, the more glorious aspects of the life of Jesus Christ will come to 
be known as never before.” The upshot seems to be that men are going 
gradually to acquire a more adequate conception of God ; and, whatever that 
conception may be, it will be regarded as embodied in Jesus Christ. This 
hardly looks like a Copernican revolution in Christian theology; and Mr, 
Mann, be hea Swedenborgian, or a Hegelian, or a Ritschlian, or a compound 
of the three, will not probably live to see any great revolution following as 
the result of his book. A man who does not know or care whether Jesus 
Christ was a historical personage or not is not likely to be accepted as an 
authoritative expounder of what Christianity is. (Putnam, pp. 120. $1.00.) 


Sir J. William Dawson has an exceptional faculty of presenting in a thor- 
oughly interesting way for popular appropriation the facts and conclusions 
drawn from a long life of careful scientific toil. His ‘‘ Lowell Lectures” for 
1895, published under the title Relics of Primeval Life, are no exception to this 
rule. It would be hard to find a more interesting presentation than is given in 
this profusely illustrated book of the facts respecting the lowest forms of ani- 
mal life as discovered among the fossils. He takes occasion to present once more 
the evidence in favor of the animal structure of the Eozoon found by Dawson 
among the Laurentian rocks of Canada. He still holds firmly to his earlier 
position in spite of the skeptical criticism which has been directed against this 
view. The work closes with a demand that those who hold the abiogenetic 
theory of the origin of life return to the basis of tested scientific fact rather 
than continue to rely solely on biological hypothesis. (Revell, pp. xiv, 
336, $1.50.) 


An anonymous pamphlet, 7’e Soteriology of Jesus, contains, mostly in quo- 
tations, a review of historic theories and biblical statements regarding the 
Atonement, with a curiously indefinite conclusion. (Dunlap Printing Co., 
Philadelphia, pp. 106.) 


The volume entitled Genesis of the Social Conscience by Professor H. 8. 
Nash of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, treats of the relation 
between the establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Conscience. 
It is difficult reading — partly from lack of lucidity of style, partly from the 
fullness and subtilty of the thought and the affluence of philosophical and 
historic material. The main contention of the book, that it is to Christianity 
that is due an aggrandized individual worth, is not particularly fresh ; but the 
relation of this fact to the social and organic problems of the day is put with 
much freshness and force. It is the great truth apt to be overlooked in cur- 
rent thought. Another value in the book is that it carries back the genesis of 
present day social interest into the past, and shows in a masterly way how 
history has been developing the ancient generic interest in the individual 
‘‘soul” into the concrete valuation of the individual man, through the power 
of the Gospel. He is trying to show also how religious motives and theolog- 
ical conceptions were schooling the world for the social freedom and worth of 
the average individual man in the pressing organic problems of to-day. 
‘‘Organic,” he tells us, is the contemporary substitute for ‘ orthodoxy.” 
‘‘ All this is well,” he says, ‘‘after its kind. But a danger attends it. In 
pouring out the bathing water of individualism we may possibly spill out the 
baby —Individualism. The desire and need of our time is not less individ- 
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uality, but an individuality that is more vital and deep.” The great work of 
Christianity, based upon a monotheistic idea of God which unifies and co- 
ordinates, was to furnish ‘‘a driving power strong enough to force the defini- 
tion of man down through the lowest stratum of society, as it lay under the 
hand of theory.” As democracy is the goal of history, so the goal of Christian 
social conscience is the individualization of the man at the bottom, and the 
moralization of his functions. The unity of God, the ideals of the Gospel, 
the standards of the Kingdom, and the sense of sin, are all potent factors in 
the process, and they have been gradually creating the social conscience of 
the reformer. 

Wide reading, deep thinking, and generally tenable conclusions character- 
ize the book. But we feel that the thought is not very clearly expressed, and 
that there is over-refinement of analysis and burden of details not thoroughly 
digested in the plan of his work. Fortunately, the first chapter gives a very 
full outline of his thought. (Macmillian, pp. 309. $1.50.) 


The Social Teaching of Jesus, by Professor Shailer Matthews of Chicago 
University, is based upon essays which have appeared in the ‘‘American Jour- 
nalof Sociology,” rewritten andenlarged. It is the most scholarly and satisfac- 
tory book that has yet appeared in this country on the subject. The chapters 
are based on minute exegetical study (as indicated by references at foot of the 
page) and yet preserve the charm of the essay style. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the book as compared with others in this line, is its sanity. The 
author finds large social elements in the teaching of Christ, but he does not try 
to make our Lord a Sociologist, as some do, nor does he forget the religious 
impulse in the human interest. One need not agree with every conclusion of 
the author to recognize these elements of scholarly fairness in his attempt to 
get at certain great principles in Christ’s method of social teaching. He 
confines himself to a few themes, Man, Society, The Family, The 
State, Wealth, Social Life, The Forces of Human Progress, The 
Process of Social Regeneration. In these chapters one discovers many a 
modern note, but we do not discover an utter reversal of older emphasis and 
interpretation. It is, on the whole, a conservative book —a type much needed 
in so-called ‘‘ Christian Sociology,” where disproportioned emphasis and one- 
sided exegesis have so discredited the value of this study. The book cannot 
fail todo good. A full index of texts is appended. A classification of these 
texts topically with the texts printed in full would have made a very valuable 
appendix. (Macmillan, pp. 285. $1.50.) 


A Life for a Life gathers up three addresses delivered by the late Henry 
Drummond at the students’ conference at Northfield in 1898. Mr. Moody adds 
a‘ Tribute,” and an excellent portrait is prefixed. (Revell, pp. 75. 25c.) 


Whatever bears the signature of Amos R. Wells of ‘‘ The Golden Rule,” 
is sure to be breezy and stimulating in thought, and either pithy or pictur- 
esque in style. His latest book, Sunday school Success, which is in part made 
up of articles that have already appeared in various periodicals, is therefore a 
welcome addition to the little circle of really useful handbooks regarding a 
difficult, but most vital, part of church work. There are over forty chapters, 
all short, confined to a single topic, and characterized with much ingenious 
variety of method; and these are so marshaled together as to constitute a 
fairly comprehensive treatise. Perhaps the best things in the book are found 
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under such captions as Getting Attention, Inspiring Questions, Illustrations 
and Applications, Righteous Padding, Side-Tracking the Teacher, and the 
like. These all relate, of course, to the duties of the teacher when actually 
face to face with his class. Hardly less valuable, as far as they go, are most 
of the suggestions about Preparing the Lesson, Those Temperance and Mis. 
sionary Lessons, Around the Council Fire, etc., which have to do with the 
self-discipline and general preparation of the teacher. To these are added 
many bright chapters about Who should Teach, about the Superintendent’s 
duties, about the relation of the Sunday-school to other organizations, about 
the library, about music and devotional exercises, etc. 

The sparkle and dash, the amazing versatility, the humor and satire of the 
writer’s style are so engaging and entertaining that the book is sure to be 
read, and sure to enable its solid value in spirit and purpose to become 
effective. Mr. Wells is himself a veteran among Sunday-school workers, and 
a brilliant example of the success he believes should be attained. And if his 
words can raise his readers towards his own high standard of consecration, of 
studious perseverance, of elastic, tactful, strategic method, and of invincible 
enthusiasm, he will surely have done a signal service where it is much 
needed. 

We cannot dismiss the book, however, without a word or two of regret 
about one or two defects of scope in it, as in most writing about Sunday- 
school affairs. It lacks somewhat in emphasis on the imperative need of 
broad and genuine scholarship among Sunday-school teachers. To be sure, 
the praises of a harmony of the Gospels are sung exuberantly, and there is an 
interesting chapter on Teaching the Psalms; but one misses any valuable 
reference to the broad grasp of Biblical history in all its manifold aspects 
which is fundamental to the cumulative effect of lessons, as well as any fruit- 
ful recognition of literary sympathy as essential to sound interpretation. The 
duty of study on the teacher’s part is vigorously asserted, but far too little 
help is given about how to study scientifically. The Bible merits the best 
study, and it usually gets the worst. 

And this leads naturally to the further remark that we miss an adequate 
treatment of the part of Sunday-school work which deals with young men 
and women and with adults. Here is one of the most difficult and most neg- 
lected problems of the whole field. In too many cases the entire organization 
of catechetical work puts the elementary grades so much in the foreground 
that the higher ones fade away into hazy indistinctness. It is astonishing 
how few Sunday-school workers seem to realize that merely childish ways of 
using the Bible, and merely childish methods of approaching Christian topics, 
and merely childish efforts at character-building are certain, if not vigorously 
supplemented later, to produce a childish type of Christianity or a positive 
revulsion against all Christianity. Doubtless Mr. Wells feels this as strongly 
asanyone. But his book would have been still more helpful if it had em- 
phatically and clearly brought some of these higher aspects of the matter to 
the front. (Fleming H. Revell Co., pp. 800. $1.25.) 





Alumni News. 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Isaac C. Meserve, 
69, of New Haven, by Gates College at the last Commencement. 


David B. Hubbard, ’72, was re-elected Registrar of the Hartford North 
Association at the annual meeting, held October 5. 


Clark S. Beardslee, ’79, will speak on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Regeneration as 
held in our Churches To-day,” at the thirty-first annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut General Conference to be held at Bridgeport, November 16 and 17. 
At the same meeting Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, will speak on ‘‘ The Responsibil- 
ity of the Membership of the Churches for the Salvation of Souls in the Out- 
side World.” 

Clarence H. Barber, ’80, of Manchester, delivered the address on ‘‘ Our 
Mission as Christian Endeavorers” at the tenth anniversary exercises of the 
Christian Endeavor Society connected with the First Church of Christ, West 
Hartford, held October 10. Mr. Barber will speak on ‘‘ Scriptural Church 
Discipline” at the General Conference of Connecticut to be held in Bridge- 
port, November 16 and 17. 


Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, has renewed his resignation as pastor of The Willis- 
ton Church, Portland, Me., to take effect November1. Mr. Pratt has served 
the church seven years, the longest pastorate in its history, and under his lead- 
ership it has grown to be the second in size in the state. The church refuses 
to accept the resignation. 

George W. Andrews, ’82, Dalton, Mass., spent his vacation in California. 


Herman P. Fisher, ’88, pastor of the First Church, Crookston, Minn., 
spent the month of August in Massachusetts, devoting a part of the time to 
special historical studies at Amherst College and in Boston. At the June 
meeting of the officers and corporation of Fargo College Mr. Fisher was elected 
to membership on the Board of Trustees. 


Arthur L. Gillett, ’83, read a paper on ‘‘ How to Get Sermons from Na- 
ture,” at the annual meeting of the Hartford North Association, held Octo- 
ber 5. 


At the forty-second annual meeting of the Minnesota State Association, 
held at Montevideo the last week in September, the importance and needs of 
Windom Institute was a subject of discussion. Robert P. Herrick, ’83, who 
presented its early history and present needs, was introduced as ‘‘ the origina- 
tor of the enterprise.” A debt on the Institute to the amount of $10,000 was ; 
raised at this meeting. The Minneapolis Jowrnal refers as follows to Mr. Her- 
tick’s official report as Superintendent for the State of the Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society : 

“A prophecy for twenty-five years into the future was Rev. R. P. Her- 
tick’s way of encouraging the churches in their endeavors for Sunday-school 
work. Mr, Herrick is superintendent for the State work of the Congrega- 
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tional society and the best-informed man in Minnesota in his line. This was 
the ninth annual report of the Sunday-school missionary work of the society. 
Mr. Herrick briefly sketched the probable condition of the cities and villages 
of Minnesota twenty-five years hence as compared with conditions twenty-five 
years ago. In 1872 the cities were but large villages and the towns frontier 
trading posts. In 1922, according to his picture, the great northern section of 
the state would have much the same development as northern Wisconsin at 
the present time. The large cities would have a large suburban population, 
the larger villages would be young cities of from 4,000 to 5,000, and the pres- 
ent hamlets would be flourishing villages. The question followed, ‘ What are 
we doing now for the Christian development of Minnesota twenty-five years 


hence ?’ 

‘‘In the past year the society had established nine Sunday-schools in the 
larger villages and cities ; fourteen in places averaging 100 inhabitants ; and 
seventeen in country districts. This total of forty by no means measured the 
opportunities. Much more could be done with increased forces and means 
and some provision for work among the foreign peoples in the state.”’ 

The church at Newington, Herbert Macy, ’83, pastor, celebrated, Oct. 2 
and 3, the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the church and the 
centennial of the church edifice. The exercises of Saturday consisted chiefly 
of historic reminiscences and greetings. On Sunday a historical sermon was 
preached by the pastor, and other appropriate services were held. 


Amherst College has conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Charles 
S. Nash, ’83, of the Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 

The Yonkers ‘‘ Westminster Tidings,” speaking of C. S. Lane, ’84, of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., says, in part, ‘‘The phenomenal development of the Mt. 
Vernon Church in membership, financial standing, and in all praiseworthy 
spiritual activities has been largely due to Mr. Lane’s faithful work as pastor 
and preacher during nearly ten years of service.” 

Almon J. Dyer, ’86, was installed pastor of the church in Sharon, Mass., 
October 5. Charles F. Weeden, ’87, gave the right hand of fellowship. 

Founders’ Day was observed by the Center Church, Hartford, October 10, 
it being the 264th anniversary of the church. ‘Williston Walker, ’86, preached 
the sermon. The sermon was printed in the Hartford Courant, Monday, Oc- 
tober 11. 

Arthur Titcomb, ’88, has completed his work as assistant pastor of the 
First Church, Springfield, Mass. 

At the 68th annual meeting of the Wethersfield and Berlin Sunday-school 
Union, held at Rocky Hill in September, Edward E. Nourse, ’91, read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Higher Criticism as an Aid to the Devotional Study of the Bible.” 


Fred T. Knight, 95, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Park and 
Downs Church, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Mass. The church was organized 
July 27, and Mr. Knight becomes its first pastor. 


Rev. W. C. Rhoades, ’97, has begun a successful work as Principal of the 
academy at Chadron, Neb., which is under charge of the Congregational 


Education Society. 
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JOSHUA WILSON ALLEN. 


On the second of October died Mr. Joshua W. Allen, the 
youngest trustee of the Seminary, but one whose efficient service 
of the institution and intimate connection with its affairs as 
secretary of the Executive Committee, as well as his rare per- 
sonal characteristics, had won for him a large place in the esteem 
of all those closely connected with the institutional life; while his 
unusual business ability, together with his qualities of heart, 
had made for him a place in the life of Hartford quite unusual 
for one of his years. 

Mr. Allen was born in Hartford March 2, 1864. He gradu- 
ated from Yale college in the class of ’88. The following year 
he became connected with the administration of the business 
affairs of the Seminary and remained there, making for himself 
year by year a place of larger usefulness and wider efficiency, 
until his death. On the eighth of last July it was found neces- 
sary to perform an operation to remove certain glands from his 
neck. In spite of the surgical treatment he never recovered, 
suffering acute pain for many weeks. ‘The cause of his death 
was lympho-sarcoma. At its meeting, held Tuesday, October 
5, the Faculty passed the following vote :— 

But for the strength and comfort of a living faith in the living God, the 
death of our beloved colaborer, Mr. Joshua W. Allen —an event so altogether 
unforeseen, and so seemingly subversive of all his promise and hope and of 
our constraining need — would be deemed an irreparable loss, a shock unbear- 
ably abrupi, and would leave us bewildered as well as bereft. His life was 
so buoyant and abounding, so suggestive of unalloyed encouragement, that 
we freely and only gloried in its expanding scope, and hardly once recalled 
that he ever was, or ever could be, amenable to death. We fondly counted 
upon his companionship and aid for many years to come without the drawback 
of a single disturbing premonition or fear. 

But though blind to his mortal frailty, we have clearly and gladly recog- 
nized his large personal worth, and the surpassing value of his intimate alli- 
ance with us in the varying and sometimes perplexing fortunes of our official 
life. His overflowing energy, his inherent nobility, his inwrought integrity, 
and his genius for good fellowship have commanded our daily admiration and 
pride. In his management of diversified, intricate, and sometimes delicate in- 
terests of our inner corporate life our eye has been repeatedly arrested, not 
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alone by his almost perfect ofticial effectiveness, but as well by the continual 
disclosure of an almost inimitable skill. His vigilant regard for the good 
name of our Seminary, his loving concern for the welfare of all our students 
and of each of us, his delightful comradeship, and his enheartening good 
cheer have bound our hearts to him with an unusual tenderness of affection 
and esteem, and have made him seem to each of us and to every inhabitant of 
this Hall like a brother and personal friend. 

In his recent advancement to larger opportunity and heavier responsibility 
of service in our common cause we gratefully acknowledged his unquestioned 
merit, and welcomed him as a most valuable and valued coefficient in our 
earnest struggle for the enhancement of the influence and honor of our insti- 
tutional name. And it was not without eagerness that we anticipated and 
awaited an ample and early increment of solidity and strength in the pressing 
financial interests to which he was just beginning to bring the attention of his 
discreet and resolute mind. 

All this goodly measure of high personal quality and administrative ca- 
pacity in our departed brother we have continually discerned and declared. 

3ut now that his earthly fellowship and helpfulness are henceforth denied, 
our present sense of hopeless loss of what he was to be transcends by far our 
former sense of what he was, until we come near to feeling his death a calam- 
ity, harming us beyond repair. As we sit in the near presence of the event, 
we are like one humbled and dumb under God’s rebuke. 

But a firm belief in God, and in His loving kindness toward our brother 
and toward this place is our refuge. And in the solace of this faith we ac- 
knowledge with devout thanksgiving the abounding blessings already wrought 
for us in the Providence of God through our brother’s heaven-inspired and 
ever-inspiring consecration to our cause. The splendid ardor of his life and 
the glowing fervor of his heart have unquenchably enkindled ours. We glory 
and find comfort in the faith that our copartner in the toils and patience of 
this life is— still and evermore our shining champion and friend — now robed in 
white and crowned with righteousness through the faithfulness of God and 
the redeeming mercy of Christ. And we find in this experience new encour- 
agement to prayer, on our own behalf and on behalf of the stricken parents, 
the widowed companion, and the orphaned offspring that we may all be held 
in the Father’s name, kept from the evil of this world, made holy by the holy 
word, and brought with all God’s saints into the immediate fellowship and 
vision of the glory of the ever blessed Christ. 

OPENING OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR. 

The Seminary opened Wednesday evening, October 6, with 
an address before the students and friends of the institution by 
President Hartranft. Owing to the recent death of Mr. Joshua 
\V. Allen, honored and beloved by all, the customary reception 
was omitted. 

President Hartranft opened his address with a just and tender 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Allen. The theme of the evening 


was Theological Edueation. 
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The science of Pedagogy is one of the most important themes of current 
thought. Without pausing to dwell on the various schools and philosophies 
of education that have existed in the past, it is enough to refer to some of 
those now current. There are three chief tendencies. The first is utilitarian, 
finding the goal of education in the everyday efliciency which it secures for 
the student. The second accentuates formal culture, where the aim of educa- 
tion is conceived to be largely disciplinary. The third is the Herbartian 
school, which makes moral culture, the development of character, the supreme 
thing in education. The last has been influential in the impulse toward a 
great reformation in our schools, especially in those of the lower grades. Its 
force is, however, moving upwards, and the theological seminaries must feel 
the movement. This fact, then, would lead to the suggestion as to some 
things a theological school must do. 

First, then, in general agreement with the main position of Herbart, though 
dissenting from a vast amount of his detailed treatment, the chief aim of a 
theological seminary should be the cultivation of character. All the curricu- 
lum should have this end in view. Not knowledge, as Newman held, is the 
aim, but knowledge subservient to character. This thought lies imbedded in 
the Scripture read. (II Pet. i.) All classroom work should have righteous- 
ness, truth, conformity to God as its aim. This idea has had some control in 
shaping certain movements in theological education in Germany. Every theo- 
logical study can be made to serve this end. Second, The theological sem- 
inary should seek to find some balance between the conception that the indi- 
vidual is the object of training and the view that the object is the class in its 
solidarity. Here is a fruitful field of modern pedagogic discussion, with the 
tendency at present to accent the training of the individual. Thisis true, that 
the finest results come through individualistic training. The seminary must 
mould the ego. But the solidarity of the class must also be recognized. It is 
essential to smooth by attrition the rough edges of individualism. Not one 
alone will suffice, but both must be preserved and co-ordinated. Another cur- 
rent controversy toward which, in the third place, the seminary must take up 
4 position, is that respecting the material of education. It is a principle of 
modern education that all the material of education should be concrete. 
What, then, are the great concretes? (1) God is the great concrete, 
God, so long banished from popular education; (2) Natural Sciences. 

These are an expression of God; (3) Man, in his constitution and person 
ality; (4) Society; (5) Man as organized in social relations, ¢. e. the 
State; (6) Man, as organized in religion. These are the concretes which 
should be taught. The theological seminary of the future must concern 
itself with the religious and moral aspects of all of these. These all to be 
enlarged and corrected by the study of the Bible. This, then, is the mate- 
tial of theological education. The fourth question that arises is that of 
method. Given the material, what are the processes through which the stu- 
dent must go? (1) The discovery of the material; (2) The description of it; 
(3) The criticism of it; (4) The explanation or interpretation of it; (5) The 
numbers and proportion of the material; (6) The evolution or history of the 
material; (7) The systemizing of the material; (8) The application of the re- 
sults of the previous lines of study. These present not so much the science 
as the technique of pedagogics. The jifth question that arises is, Where shall 
there be found a rational unity in pedagogy ? This is to be found in him who 
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is the source from which the knowledge issues. Hence it must be in The. 
ology, which is the science of God. Pedagogics, of whatever sort, must be 
based on Psychology, Psychology on a sound Metaphysics, and Metaphysics 
must be based on God. God will be enthroned in the universities. <A sizth 
topic of current pedagogic instruction is the question of method. There hag 
been much effort wasted to fix upon a unitary method. This is a useless at- 
tempt. The instruction should be as various as the circumstances require, 
Why not use lectures, or text-book, or some other method, if the ends are best 
gained in that way? In certain fields of study the seeing and handling of the 
material is well nigh indispensable, e. 7. in becoming familiar with a machine, 
This, however, cannot eliminate the necessity of pure abstract thinking. In 
the seminary instruction, too, allowance must be made for the opportunities 
of original research. The principle of discipline, the principle of utility, the 
principle of interest are all valuable. But they lose in large measure their 
value when any one is exalted to the position of the sole principle. They 
must all be held. In the seventh place, the theological seminary should stim- 
ulate the desire for the impartation of the practical side of seminary instruc. 
tion. It would be of the greatest service if, in relation to the seminary of the 
future, there should be a Church under the guidance of the professors, where 
students might labor as assistants under supervision, on the principle of the 
normal schools, where, too, there might be a model Sunday-school and the 
closest relation to varied sociological organizations. 


At the close of his address the President announced the year 
formally opened, and after the singing of a hymn and the bene- 


diction the audience was dismissed. 


A larger number than usual of the Faculty spent the major part of the 
summer in Hartford. Professors Gillett, Jacobus, Merriam, Paton, and 
Perry were away only for a week or two at a time ; Professor Beardslee spent 
the summer at Vernon, Conn.; President Hartranft at Lake Placid ; Pro- 
fessors Macdonald and Pratt divided the time about equally between Hartford 
and the Maine coast ; Professor Mead spent the first half of the vacation at 
Saratoga and the last half in the neighborhood of South Williamstown, Mass.; 
Professor Mitchell was at Saratoga as usual, and Professor Walker remained 
at his summer home in Brattleboro, Vt. 


Of the Senior class, Mr. Deming has been supplying at Wilson’s Station 
and at Blue Hills ; Mr. Hall at the mission at Millville, near Naugatuck, and 
at Long Hill chapel, Burnside; Mr. Prentiss at Weathersfield Center, Vt. ; 
Mr. Schautiler, at Longmeadow, Mass., in the absence of the pastor, Rev. 5. 
G. Barnes ; Mr. Beadle at Veazie, Me.; and Mr. Boardman at Bangor, Me. 
Of the remaining members of the class Mr. Bolt and Mr. Heghinian remained 
in Hartford. Mr. Williams preached during June and July, Mr. Brand was 
at home in Oberlin, Mr. Buswell spent his time at Ackworth, N. H., Mr. 
Capen was in Boston and Falmouth, Mass., Mr. Fiske has been engaged in 
business in Boston, Mr. Hawley has been at home in Farmington, and Mr. 
Redfield at Vernon, Conn. Most of these have preached occasionally. Miss 
Caskey has been in Morristown, N. J., and Miss Sanderson in Cleveland, 0. 
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Of the members of the Middle class, Mr. Dunning spent two months trav- 
eling in E Mr. Lombard was acting pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Steuben, Me. ; Mr. Olds acted as pastor of a newly established 
church in Irvington, Wis. ; Mr. Schmavonian has been engaged in literary 
work in New York, while Mr. Shabaz has been canvassing. Of the others 
Mr. Chase has been visiting friends in Central New York, Mr. Gaylord has 
been at his home in Barre, Mass., Mr. Mather has been in New York, Mr. San- 
derson in Cleveland, O., Mr. Tre Fethren at Lake Sunapee, N. H., and Mr. 
Yarrow at Northfield, Mass. Miss Burroughs was at her home, Coxsackie-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., and Miss Holmes spent the vacation in Eastport, Me., at her 


home. 


The first Seminary prayer-meeting for the year was held Friday evening, 
October 8th, in the music room. Mr. Capen was the leader and the subject 
was, ‘‘What Shall we Make the Key-note of the New Year ?” At the close of 
the prayer-meeting, the usual informal reception to the new students was held. 
Mr. Schaufller, the president of the Students’ Association, presided and wel- 
comed the new men in the name of the Association. Mr. Hawley represented 
the senior class, speaking on the ‘‘ Ideals of the Seminary.” The next speaker 
was Mr. Sanderson, who spoke for the middle class on the ‘‘ Relations of the 
Students to the Faculty and the City.” Mr. Ballou responded for the new 
men. After the close of the speaking, some time was spent in getting ac- 
quainted and in singing college songs. 


The public engagements filled by the Faculty since the close of the sem- 
inary year have been as follows: President Hartranft, address at the 
Schwenckfelder’s Gediichtniss-Tag, Sept. 24, address at Newington cen- 
tennial, Oct. 2, address to graduating class of the training school for nurses 
at the city hospital, Oct. 6, address at the opening of the seminary, Oct. 6; 
Professor Beardslee, Bible Study address before the Tolland C. E. Union at 
Tolland, Conn., July 21, and at Coventry, Conn., Oct. 27; Professor Gillett. 
paper before the Hartford North Association on ‘‘ How to get Sermons from 
Nature,” Oct. 5; Professor Jacobus, sermon before the graduating class of the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., June 27, sermon at the ordination of 
Fred T. Knight, 95, Wollaston, Mass., Oct. 5; Professor Mead, paper before the 
Minister’s Meeting, Saratoga, on ‘‘ The Gospels versus the Epistles,” Aug. 2 ; 
Professor Merriam, address at the High School graduation, Pittsford, Vt., June 
18, address at the centennial of the founder of Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 
Mass., June 21, paper before the Hartford Central Association on ‘‘ Some 
Literary Utopias,” Sept. 26; Professor Mitchell, address before the Saratoga 
Minister's Meeting on ‘‘The Proposed Re-adjustment of the Pauline Chron- 
ology,” Sept. 12, address before Sunday-school teachers, Saratoga, on ‘‘ St. 
Paul’s Career,” Sept. 19; Professor Paton, paper before the Conn. Ministerial 
Association on ‘‘ The Bible as Literature,” June 13 ; Professor Pratt, address 
before the Providence Congregational Club on ‘Spirituality in Church 
Music,” June 7, paper before the Music Teachers’ National Association, N. Y., 
on ‘‘ Music in Theological Schools,” June 25. 


It is expected that Professor Charles E. Garman, D.D., of Amherst Col- 
lege, who was prevented last year by ill-health from lecturing will be able this 
year to address the students. 


Professor Pratt continues this year the instruction he has for two years 
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past been giving in Mt. Holyoke and Smith Colleges on the History and 
Science of Music. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Students’ Association met Oct. 15, in 
accordance with the constitution. The meeting was adjourned until Oct. 20, 
at which time Mr. E. F. Sanderson was elected vice-president in place of Mr, 
Lingelbach, who has not returned to the Seminary this year. Mr. Ballou was 
elected secretary-treasurer for the year. It was voted to adopt a system of 
weekly offerings by the students. Unless otherwise specified, the money thus 
raised will be divided according to a fixed ratio among the six Congregational 
missionary societies and the Fund for Ministerial Relief. 


The Middle Class have chosen officers for this year as follows : President, 
E. B. Tre Fethren ; Vice-President, P. W. Yarrow ; Secretary-Treasurer, M. 
D. Dunning ; prayer-meeting committee, C. B. Olds. 

3y vote of the Faculty all Seminary exercises were suspended from Tues- 
day afternoon, October 12, until noon on Friday, October 15, to enable the 
students to attend the annual meeting of the American Board. A very large 
proportion of the students went for at least a part of the time. 


The experiment is being tried at evening prayers, after supper, of having 
the leader read a few verses instead of having the members of the leader's 
class repeat verses in order, 

The tennis courts have been put in order and the schedule arranged. From 
now on the courts will be in constant use so long as the weather remains 
favorable. 

The students have decided to take the following papers for the reading- 
room: New York Z7ribune, Boston Herald, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Springfield 
Republican, Harper's Weekly, Life, Public Opinion, and Scientific American. 
The annual auction sale of these papers was held Monday, October 11. The 
purchasers are entitled to the papers after a certain length of time has elapsed 
from date of issue. 

The first general exercises of the Seminary were held Oct. 20. The hour 
was devoted to accounts of vacation experiences. Mr. Dunning gave an 
account of his trip abroad, Mr. Fiske of his experiences in business, Mr. Olds 
of his work in Wisconsin, where he had charge of a newly-organized church, 
and Mr. Prentiss of his work in Vermont. 

Professors Merriam, Mitchell, and Walker have been appointed a commit- 
tee of the faculty to co-operate with the committee of the students to plan 
and arrange for the home and city missionary work of the year. 

On Monday afternoon, October 11, Prof. Jacobus devoted his hour with the 
Senior class to a discussion of the newly discovered ‘‘ Sayings of Our Lord,” 
with special reference to their bearing upon the authorship of the first canon- 
ical gospel. In connection with his course in Pauline Introduction, the Senior 
class is to make a special investigation of the chronology of Paul’s life, with 
special reference to the new dating advocated by Harnack and Dr. McGiffert. 
The thesis embodying the results of this study will be accepted in lieu of an 
examination upon the course. 


The annual meeting of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance for the 
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Central district will be held with the Theological Seminary of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, at New Brunswick, N. J., November 5-7. The last similar 
convention was held at Hartford in the spring of 1896 and made a deep im- 
pression upon the institutions represented. The alliance is inter-denomina- 
tional, and the Central district comprises the seminaries in the district center- 
ing around New York. Atthe meetings all kinds of missionary work at home 
and abroad are considered with special reference to the relations of theolog- 
ical students to them. Hartford will be represented at this convention by 
delegates. There will be no national convention this year, as it was voted at 
the meeting in Chicago last November that two district conventions should 
be held in place of it for the year 1897-98, ° 


Professor Jacobus is to deliver this year the ‘‘ Stone Lectures” at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, December 6-13. 


Rev. Josiah T. Tucker, D D., well known as an influential minister and 
religious journalist in Massachusetts, and one of the four founders of the 
‘Boston Recorder,” died June 12th, at the age of eighty-four. Dr. Tucker was 
for seven years a trustee of Hartford Seminary, being elected in 1866. 


Among the publications of the Faculty during the summer are the follow- 
ing: Professor Gillett, review of Dr. Gordon's ‘‘ Immortality and the New 
Theodicy,” in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, October; Professor 
Jacobus, contribution to ‘‘ Theologischen Studien,” a Festschrift in commem- 
oration of the seventieth birthday of Prof. Dr. Bernhard Weiss of Berlin, on 
“The Citation Eph. v. 14, as Affecting the Paulinity of the Epistle,” June, 
article on ‘‘ A Recent Controversy in the Harmony of Acts and Galatians,” in 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July, in the same periodical, review 
of Stiffler’s Commentary on Romans, October; Professor Macdonald, reviews 
of Néldecke’s ‘‘ Zur Grammatik des Classischen Arabisch,” and Sobenheim’s 
‘““Madraset el-Azwag,” in the American Journal of Semitic, July; Pro- 
fessor Mead, article on ‘‘The Fatherhood of God,” in the American Journal 
of Theology, July, review of Professor R. M. Wenley’s ‘‘ Contemporary 
Theology and Theism,” in the Expositor, June ; Professor Mitchell, article on 
“Josephus,” in the Library of the World's Best Literature, review of Har- 
nack’s ‘‘ History of Dogma,” vol. ii, in the American Journal of Theology ; 
Professor Paton, dissertation on ‘‘ The Original Form of the Holiness Code,” 
article on ‘‘The Social, Industrial, and Political Life of Israel between 950 
and 821 B. C.,” in the Biblical World ; Professor Pratt, article on ‘‘ Strategy 
about Hymn-singing,” in the N. Y. Evangelist, Aug. 19, reviews of Weiss’ 
“Die Musikalishen Instrumente des A. T.” and of Zenner’s ‘‘ Der Chor- 
gesiinge im Buche der Psalmen,” in the American Journal of Theology, Octo- 
ber. 
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ROLL OF STUDENTS. 










R 
WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOW. 
: Gottingen, Germany. I 
Williams College, 1892 ; Hartford Seminary, 1897; Licensed, 1894. 
goal es gee ; S: 
JOHN S. WELLES FELLOW. 
MERRILL, PH.D., . ; ; Berlin, Germany. W 
University of Minnesota, 1891; Hartford Seminary, 1896; Licensed, 1896. 
Ci 


JOHN LUTHER KILBON, . . . : Boston, Mass. 


Wiliiams College, 1886; Hartford Seminary, 1889; Ordained, 1889. 


OLIVER WILLIAM MEANS, ‘ 7 ‘ Enfield, Conn. 
Bowdoin College, 1884; Hartford Seminary, 1887 ; Ordained, 1888. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, 


Brown University, 1887; Hartford Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1890. 


J. SPENCER VOORHEES, 
Princeton University, 1851; Andover Seminary, 1884 ; Ordained, 1884. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF Pu.D. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
BE 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 
Rocky Hill, N. J. Gr 








mae : : St. 
SENIOR CLASS. 
HARRY ANNESLEY BEADLE, Hartford, Conn. Mo 
Bangor Theological Seminary ; Licensed, 1897. : 
JouN RUSSELL BOARDMAN, . ; ‘ Bangor, Me. lo 
S > 
University of Maine, 1888 ; Licensed, 1897. r 
WILLIAM WEEKS BOLT, . Hartford, Conn. es 
Beloit College, 1893; Licensed, 1897. 
CHARLES ALVAN BRAND, . : 5 . Oberlin, O. Fr: 
Oberlin College, 1895; Licensed, 1897. ; 
JEssE BUSWELL, ; Hartford, Conn. Tan 
Amherst College, 1893; Licensed, 1897. e 
EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, : : ; Boston, Mass. Wu 
Amherst College, 1894; Licensed, 1897 
MARY OLIVIA CASKEY, Morristown, N. J. Cu 






Mt. Holyoke College, 1895 
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VernoN HENRY DEMING, 4 r ‘4 Rootstown, O. 
Oberlin College, 1895; Licensed, 1897. 





GEORGE WALTER FISKE, . , ; : Holliston, Mass. 


Amherst College, 1895; Licensed, 1897. 


RANSOM BrISSETTE HALL, : . ; Redfield. SD. 
Redfield College, 1895; Licensed, 1896. 


Joun AMON HAWLEY, ‘ ‘ ‘ r Farmington, Conn. 


Oberlin College, 1895; Licensed, 1897. 
SAMUEL STEPHEN HEGHINIAN, ; ‘ : Marash, Turkey. 
Central Turkey College, 1890; Central Turkey Theological Seminary, 1895. 


WiLuiAM CARLOS PRENTISS, ‘ ; E So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Oberlin College, 1895 ; Licensed, 1897. 


CHARLES PHILIP REDFIELD, : : : Vernon, Conn. 


Williams College, 1893; Licensed, 1897. 


LypiA ELIZABETH SANDERSON, - : : Cleveland, O. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1895. 
HENRY PARK SCHAUFFLER, ; ‘ Cleveland, O. 


Amherst College, 


y. 
- 
a 
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BENJAMIN ALLEN WILLIAMS, ; : : Columbus, O. 
e Oberlin College, 1895; Licensed, 1897. 
MIDDLE CLASS. 


GRACE BURROUGHS, , : ‘ . Coxsackie-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1896. 





STANLEY ALEXANDER CHASE, ‘ ‘ Nashville, Tenn. 
Oberlin College, 1896. 


MorTON DEXTER DUNNING, ' Boston, Mass. 


Amherst College, 1896. 


JosepH HowArpD GAYLORD, ; ; : Barre, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1896. 


ALICE MAy HoLmegs, ‘ Eastport, Me. 


Mt. Holyoke College, 1895. 


FRANK ALANSON LOMBARD, ‘ ‘ : Sutton, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1896. 


JAMEs ARTHUR LYTLE, . F ; . Lawrence, Mass. 
Williams College, 1896. 


WILLIAM: ARNOT MATHER, . ‘ . New York City, N. Y. 


Princeton University, 1896. 


CHARLES BURNELL OLDs, ; , : Beloit, Wis. 


Beloit College, 1896. 
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EDWARD FREDERICK SANDERSON, - Cleveland, Ohio. 


co seen Bh ok AI hE 


Amherst College, 1896. 


ARSENE BARKEV SCHMAVONIAN, . : : Constantinople, Turkey, 


Robert College, 1895. 


BABA NWEEYA SHAHBAZ, . : 2 ; Ada Oroomiah, Persia, 


Oroomiah College, 1891. 


EUGENE BYRON TRE FETHREN, . : . Webster, S. D. 


Redfield College, 1894; Licensed, 1894. 


PHILIP WALTER YARROW, . E Fall River, Mass. 
Princeton University, 1896. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


HARRY ALLEN GRANT ABBE, : ; ‘ West Hartford, Conn. 


Yale University, 1892. 


VAHAN SIMEON BABASINIAN, : : Samsoun, Turkey. 


Anatolia College, 1895. 


WILLIAM JOHN BALLOU, . . ; : Wallingford, Vt. 


Brown University, 1897. 


WALTER RAYMOND BLACKMER, . 5 , Belchertown, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897. 


EDMUND ALDEN BURNHAM, ‘ ; " St. Louis, Mo. 
Amherst College, 1894. 


PAYSON LEwIs CurRTISS, . . ‘ i Charlestown, Ohio. 


Oberlin College, 1896. 


CHARLES ALBERT Downs, Jamesport, N. Y. 


Oberlin College, 1897. 


SAMUEL ASA FISKE, ? e r ; Shelburne, Mass. 


Amherst College, 1897. 


ALBERT COOLEY FULTON, ; . : Elmira, N. Y. 


Princeton University, 1897. 


Lewis Hopots, : . ; : Cleveland, Ohio. 


Western Reserve University, 1897. 


EpirH WILSON LEAVITT, ; ‘ : Melrose, Mass. 


Mt. Holyoke College, 1897. 


FREDERICK BURNHAM LYMAN, ; , ‘ Watertown, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897. 


AUGUSTINE PARKER MANWELL, . : ; Lynn, Mass. 


Ambherst College, 1897. 


E.Liiotr ForRD TALMADGE, ; : ; Hartford, Conn. 


Oberlin College. 
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& 
Joun Moore Trout, M.A., ; 2 : Bridgeville, Del. 


Princeton University, 1896. 


CHARLES ERNEST WHITE, ‘ ; , Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Brown University, 1807. 


STUDENTS SPECIALIZING. 


Francis MAY BLATCHFORD, , : ; Chicago, Ill. 
Ogontz School. 
Mary ALMEE GOODMAN, . F : , Hartford, Conn. 


Smith College, 1896. 


WILLIAM CUSHMAN HAWKS, ; ; : Hartford, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1885. 


GIUSEPPE MERLINO, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


French American College. 


MABEL SHACKLEY, Hartford, Conn. 


Albion College, 1897. 


SUMMARY. 


Fellows, J 
Candidates for Ph.D., 
Graduate Students, 
Senior Class, 

Middle Class, 

Junior Class, 
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